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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 
Address manuscripts to The Editors, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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A knowledge of economics can be a powerful aid for more successful 
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nomics. This famous text gives your students the theory they need 
(and no more), plus a thorough understanding of the practical work- 


ings of economics in their own lives and in their community and their 
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CHARACTER 


+ 


Radnor’s two-grade 
unified curriculum 


for Community Living 


JOSEPH S. BUTTERWECK and KATHERINE H. SPESSARD 


By 


HARACTER FORMATION of a type has al- 

ways been the declared or implied ob- 
jective of formal education. The English 
conception of the gentleman as well as the 
German passion for thoroughness are char- 
acter patterns imposed by their respective 
secondary schools. Although the subject 
matter taught by these two schools during 
the pre-World War period differed little, 
the products obtained differed greatly. Both 


— —_ 


Eprtor’s Note: The program explained 
in this article is now in its fourth year in 
the junior high school of Radnor, Pa. Be- 
ginning in 1938 with seventh-grade pupils, 
the plan drew upon the talents of subject- 
teachers in all departments of the school. 
The following year, the same teachers con- 
tinued their work with the same pupils in 
the eighth grade, and at the same time car- 
ried the new seventh-grade along the path 
of the previous year. Dr. Butterweck is di- 
rector of the division of secondary educa- 
tion of Teachers College, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs. Spessard, a 
member of the faculty of the division, was 
lent by the University to serve as coordina- 
tor. She previously assisted in developing a 
similar program in a smaller private school. 


taught Latin, both included their native 
tongue, both also covered essentially the 
same content in mathematics and the sci- 
ences. 

Since these studies comprised almost the 
entire curriculum it cannot be said that the 
subject matter per se contained the germ of 
the character determinant. Something else 
must have been present. 

The secondary schools of this country 
have also created a character type, less defi- 
nite than those of England and Germany, 
and with greater variations within the pat- 
tern, but a type nevertheless. The business- 
man may not be far wrong when he charac- 
terizes the product of our schools as inac- 
curate, aimless, irresponsible, but expres- 
sive. 

In none of these countries is the secondary 
school, of course, solely responsible for the 
product created. The respective societies 
which support their secondary schools fur- 
ther the given concept of character through 
most of the units and institutions which 
have educative significance. The German 
home and the German government have 
long been stern taskmasters. The English 
sports and the hierarchy of English nobles 
have given prestige to the gentleman con- 
cept. 
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Our own emphasis on speed as opposed 
to accuracy, our love of the spectacular, our 
interest in arriving without much concern 
about the method of attaining the end, our 
yen for pleasure and leisure, together with 
the fact that until recently we were a coun- 
try with physical frontiers for pioneering 
—all of these have made their contribution 
to the character pattern we ascribe to Amer- 
ican youth. 

Secondary education is the last effort 
which society makes in any organized form 
to stamp its concept of character on the 
adult of tomorrow. It is therefore to the 
secondary school mainly that we must look 
for any changes in form of behavior which 
we feel must be instilled into the world of 
tomorrow if a particular culture pattern is 
to survive. 

In this country we have been so much 
concerned with providing educational op- 
portunities for all that we have given little 
serious attention to the end of our efforts. 
Our secondary schools have taught English, 
social studies, mathematics, science, some 
foreign language, and a large array of lesser 
subjects with a fair degree of proficiency. 
As more, and less apt, pupils came to our 
schools, we improved our methods and did 
a lot of tinkering with the content of the 
curriculum. We refined our testing devices, 
we improved our teacher product, we fur- 
nished more and better equipment—all in 
the interest of teaching more facts to more 
pupils on all age, ability, and interest levels. 

From time to time in our theory classes 
in our teacher-training institutions, or when 
school surveys were in progress, we talked 
about ultimate as well as immediate out- 
comes of learning. And we usually stated 
these ultimate outcomes in terms which im- 
plied character building. But in practice 
we proceeded blithely with our fact-learning 
efforts. If we found ourselves on the defen- 
sive we were usually able to justify our 
practice by assuming discipline of a kind to 
be inherent in the particular subject matter 
at hand, 


The “progressives” have urged us to shift 
our emphasis to attitudes and habits. But a 
loud cry of opposition has been coming 
from the “essentialists” to the effect that 
such a change would leave us without any 
substance. This conclusion seems to be 
based on the assumption that attitudes and 
habits can be taught in a vacuum, in an 
atmosphere bereft of subject matter. 

Abortive attempts have been made to list 
desirable attitudes and habits which should 
become our objectives of teaching, but with 
academic subjects and academically edu- 
cated teachers as the vehicle for effecting 
the change, little good has resulted. 

During the last few years, since democracy 
as a way of life has been on the defensive, 
leading thinkers in matters educational 
have busied themselves analyzing the demo- 
cratic pattern. It is hoped that our educa- 
tional effort can be reoriented toward a 
more direct approach to the building of a 
kind of character. The Educational Policies 
Commission has recently published such an 
effort from the pen of Professor Counts, 
under the title, The Education of Free 
Men in American Democracy. 

It remains to be seen whether this effort 
will be any more fruitful than that begun 
in 1918, when the Seven Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education were born. 

As long as we educate teachers of English 
and social studies; as long as we offer a 
secondary-school curriculum of English and 
social studies; as long as we send report 
cards home which measure pupils’ progress 
in English and social studies; as long as the 
state certificates teachers in English and 
social studies; and as long as we permit 
each teacher to be a czar in his little class- 
room precinct, where only English, social 
studies and the like are to be taught—just 
that long can we expect the secondary 
schools of this country to have a mind-set 
impervious to objectives stated in non-aca- 
demic terms. 

There are some experiments in progress 
in this country which augur well for a com- 
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plete break with tradition, for the creation 
of a type of secondary school in which char- 
acter traits consonant with democratic prin- 
ciples will become the dynamic objectives 
of our schools’ efforts. One of these, now in 
progress for four years, will be described 
briefly here and its merits in the light of 
the theme of this article indicated. We refer 
to the Radnor Township High School, 
Wayne, Pa. 

In the fall of 1938 a small group of 
junior-high-school teachers began what they 
called a unified curriculum—unified in the 
sense that all teachers of the seventh-grade 
pupils acted as a unit in their effort to pro- 
vide growth experiences for their pupils. 
One of these teachers, in cooperation with a 
group of colleagues, had previously devel- 
oped a similar program in a small private 
school. 

In an effort to determine how well this 
program could be adapted to a larger public 
school, Supt. Sydney Rowland of Radnor 
Township invited Temple University to try 
out the idea in his school. The teacher 
from the staff of Temple University was 
lent to Radnor Township for a two-year 
period to serve as the core teacher or co- 
ordinator of the program. 

The teachers who were asked to cooperate 
the first year had had no previous experi- 
ence in any effort to break away from a 
compartmentalized curriculum, although 
the Radnor school was one of the thirty 
schools of the Progressive Education Associ- 
ation’s Eight-Year Study. Since the Eight- 
Year Study had not concerned itself largely 
with the junior high school, the teachers 
involved in the unified experiment begun 
in 1938 had previously taught the conven- 
tional junior-high-school English, social 
studies, science and mathematics, each ac- 
customed to being the law in his own class- 
room bailiwick. 

The new program permitted each teacher 
to continue ostensibly as a teacher of his 
academic subject; the new teacher was 
added as the core teacher and the teacher of 
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English. She met each of the four sections 
of seventh graders for two double periods a 
week and two single periods. The former 
were rostered as core periods; the latter as 
English periods. 

The mathematics teacher was scheduled 
for four periods weekly with each section; 
the social-studies teacher for three, and the 
science teacher for four. Two other periods 
were set aside for each section as remedial 
periods. Thus each pupil was assigned to 
meet these four teachers a total of nineteen 
out of thirty periods a week. Shop, home 
economics, art, music, and physical educa- 
tion completed their schedule. 

The faculty also reserved one period a 
week in which they were free to hold a staff 
meeting. Each teacher accepted this assign- 
ment as being as important as that of any 
class. 

The area of interest selected was com- 
munity planning. The job of the core 
teacher was that of setting the stage for the 
activity of the moment. The job of the 
other teachers was to supply the background 
or enriching experiences needed to make 
the core activity more vital and meaningful. 
By the same token the subject teachers also 
conditioned the pupils’ next step in the 
core by the vitality which they were able to 
put into their contributions to the pupils’ 
thinking. 

At the weekly staff meeting the teachers 
compared the progress made in their vari- 
ous classes and discussed the successes and 
difficulties encountered by teachers and 
pupils. Thus the direction which the core 
activity took at any time was not in the 
hands of one person, but was the result of 
pupil interest, teacher success, and com- 
promise arrived at in the weekly meetings. 
The group proceeded throughout the year 
with roughly the following purposes (units) 
in mind: 

1. Developing an awareness of the meaning of 
community living. 

2. Determining the type of community in which 
one would like to reside. 
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3- Selecting the site for such a community. 

4. Determining the physical aspects of the pro- 
posed community. 

5. Agreeing upon the type of controls and other 
basic needs of this community. 

6. Determining the cultural opportunities to be 
provided in such a community. 


With slight modifications in the schedule 
the faculty continued into the eighth grade 
with the same pupils. During this year there 
were two comprehensive units around which 
activity revolved: 


7. Providing a home in this community. 
8. Engaging in a vocation in this community. 


This is a very inadequate statement of 
what took place, but space prevents more 
elaboration in this connection. 

One important fact is that the kind of 
English, mathematics, science, art, social 
studies, taught at a given time was deter- 
mined not by a previously organized cur- 
riculum with logical sequence of subject 
matter, but by the needs of the moment. 
These needs were not always immediately 
apparent to the pupils, but the time interval 
between the development of a particular 
concept in a subject class and the use of 
it in the core was sufficiently small to make 
the functional element obvious to the pu- 
pils. 

The different forms of government by 
which people are controlled are usually dis- 
cussed in social studies while the core ac- 
tivity is still concerned with the physical 
aspects of the proposed community. But the 
discussion serves to stimulate the group’s 
interest in selecting the mode of government 
which they should use to help solve their 
various community problems, when this 
problem is confronted in the core period. 

Another unique aspect of the program is 
the fact that the area of interest or unit of 
experience at any stage in the progress from 
the beginning of the seventh to the end of 
the eighth grade is sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to enable each pupil to make some con- 
tribution to the group plan. Thus every 
pupil can achieve success on some activity 


vital to him. The house planned by one 
pupil may be more impractical, less artistic, 
than the house of another pupil—but each 
has a home which he believes will meet his 
needs, and which conforms to his concep- 
tion of the ideal. 

Another feature of the program worth 
emphasizing is the growth to the teacher 
which results from cooperative attack on a 
problem. One teacher senses a_ pupil's 
strength which others had failed to notice. 
Another teacher is quick at seeing the possi- 
bilities of using the community resources 
for instructional purposes. A third has had 
much experience in using concrete instruc- 
tional devices, such as slides made by pupils, 
papier-maché for making relief maps, soap 
to be carved into various models. 

Each teacher, passing his peculiar spe- 
cialty on to other members of the faculty 
group, not only enriches the repertory of 
teaching technique for each but receives 
the growth value of contributing his talent 
to others. 

The practices described this far may ap- 
pear to be little different from many in our 
better schools. They may be regarded as no 
more than a good type of subject-centered 
teaching. And that it could readily become 
except for another factor which is unique in 
the Radnor project. 

Although a pupil is expected to do his 
best in the day-by-day activities, what he 
learns in the way of specific factual knowl- 
edge about the community is of lesser value. 
The habits and attitudes which he acquires 
are of prime importance. And a group of 
teachers have common concern about each 
pupil’s growth for a sufficiently long period 
of time (2 years) to insure that a definite 
growth will result. 

The faculty probably never will agree on 
what characteristics are the sine qua non 
for 7th- and 8th-grade pupils. And their 
opinions on this problem will no doubt 
change frequently. The all-important fact 
is that the evaluation of pupil progress—as 
discussed among teachers, as conveyed to 
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pupils, as reported to parents—is in terms of 
character growth. 

The present rating sheet, which repre- 
sents the teachers’ compromise at the end 
of the second year, consists of 21 elements, 
of which the following are illustrative: 

1. Tends to be independent in thought. 

2. Respects the rights of others. 

6. Works with enthusiasm. 

8. Writes with originality. 

18. Speaks interestingly and effectively. 

21. Carries his work to a satisfactory conclusion. 


Each item is checked for “Usually”, “Fre- 
quently”, “Occasionally”, or “Rarely”. A 
concluding statement follows: “I feel that 
in general there is (excellent, good, satisfac- 
tory, not satisfactory) progress.” Exceptions, 
if any, are then noted, 

Such formal evaluation is made only twice 
a term. Thus a report form is sent to the 
parents only four times a year unless there 
seems to be good reason for further contact 
with the parent in the interim. 

If we were to evaluate pupil growth dur- 
ing the period of time encompassed by a 
unit it would be expressed in terms of facts 
learned, concepts acquired, and skills de- 
veloped. For example, during the seventh- 
grade unit dealing with the development of 
“An awareness of the meaning of com- 
munity living”, the faculty would ask itself 
such questions as the following: 

1. Is the pupil aware of the relation 
which exists between the physical aspects of 
the area and the type of community de- 
veloped? 

2. Is he aware of the fact that there are 
certain family needs that can be better sup- 
plied by a community than by the indi- 
vidual? 

3. Is he aware that community living pro- 
vides certain protection which the indi- 
vidual cannot provide for himself? 

4. Is he aware that living in a community 
imposes certain obligations on the indi- 
vidual which he would not have if he lived 
by himself? 

These are elements of the general con- 
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cept which constitutes the first unit. How 
rapidly the group moves forward, how rich 
the experience shall be at a given moment, 
is determined by the faculty’s answer to 
such questions. When in general a favorable 
reply can be given for all pupils in a sec- 
tion—always in the light of their respective 
abilities—then the group is ready for the 
second unit. Progress must be measured by 
rapport testing, not by any written examina- 
tion given at the end of a given time. One 
section will arrive at this point in six weeks; 
it takes another twelve. 

Each of the succeeding units is completed 
in a similar manner. It is this succession of 
units to which we refer as the horizontal 
objectives. These are important primarily 
as indicators of the vitality of the day by day 
learning, of the extent to which each pupil 
is coming to grips with some aspect of life 
which has social significance, of the chal- 
lenge which he is getting from the energy 
expended in his daily activity. These are 
not, however, important as character de- 
terminers in the light of the pupil's develop- 
ment into an adult who has acquired the 
pattern of behavior which we associate with 
a society really democratic. They cannot 
serve therefore as indicators of the extent to 
which the school is an effective agent of 
society. 

For this we must look to the character 
traits selected to be developed continuously 
through all units. What is the school doing 
to insure these as end products? Respect for 
the rights of others is a trait which the 
Radnor faculty assumes to be important in 
a democratic society. Therefore they provide 
many Opportunities in classes for small 
groups to work together under pupil leader- 
ship. “Town meetings” are held frequently, 
and here each “citizen” is free to express 
his views on a pertinent community prob- 
lem. There are many outside trips—to places 
of historic significance, to department stores 
(to price furniture), to municipal plants, 
water works, sewage disposal plants, etc. 
There is much interviewing of adults in the 
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community by small pupil committees, to 
gather information about the bank, the 
newspaper, and the police department. 

All of these are rich laboratory experi- 
ences for the development of the habit and 
attitude of “respect for the rights of others”. 
Out of them come observations that are 
discussed in staff meetings and used as the 
basis for remedial treatment of pupils: 

“John is too impulsive; he needs more 
opportunity for group leadership”, “Mary 
hasn't yet learned how to meet people in a 
gracious, easy manner”, “Sam is still the 
inhibited youngster who gets his satisfac- 
tion from destruction; we ought to make 
more of his little gains and thereby satisfy 
his ego and give him confidence.” 

When such treatment is continued by a 
group of teachers responsible for a particu- 
lar group of pupils over a period of two 
years, with “character” objectives regarded 
by administration, teachers, and parents as 


the important end product of the teachers’ 
effort—an important step has been taken to 
develop a functional program for a dy- 
namic, democratic society. 

The concern is, therefore, with the 
growth of each pupil in character elements 
which together comprise a particular char- 
acter pattern. It is not assumed that these 
elements are inherent in any subject matter 
or even in any project. Only as the staff 
responsible for the pupils’ education so 
orders the learning activity that the pupil 
exercises the character element to be de- 
veloped will the desired growth be assured. 

This can be done with almost any subject 
matter. It is more readily done with subject 
matter which has immediate social signifi- 
cance to the pupil. It is also more certain 
of achievement if a group of teachers oper- 
ate as a unit in determining the particular 
character element which needs special 
emphasis for a particular pupil. 


Summer Surprise: The Reasons They Spot Us as 
Teachers are Complimentary! 


“You are a school teacher, aren't you?” 

There it was again. The same old question said 
with such assurance that an answer was hardly ex- 
pected. On all other occasions when I had heard 
this question I had meekly assented, silently wonder- 
ing how all the world could tell that I “taught 
school.” But this time something in me rebelled, 
and I heard my own voice expressing surprise. 

“No,” my voice said firmly. “I run an apple 
orchard in Virginia. . .. How can you recognize a 
school teacher so easily?” I asked, still not admitting 
the truth of his accusation. 

That was the question I asked dozens of people 
after that, people of all types and all ages who 
invariably surmised that I must be a teacher on 
tour. A few of them could not explain their instant 
surmise; some sixth sense told them. But the great 
majority had very definite observations about teach- 
ers in general, observations so pertinent that I be- 
came interested in what the general public thinks 
of teachers and expects of them. On the whole, the 
comments they made were so complimentary that 
I found myself more than usually proud to be 
classified as a school teacher. 


Almost everyone said, “You talk like a teacher.” 
At first this made me shudder, for I wondered if 
my manner had been dictatorial. But it was quickly 
explained that a teacher used good English and has 
a pleasant voice. That was all right. I was glad I 
talked like a teacher. Other explanations were: 

1. “You have exact facts and make your points 
definite—one—two—three.” 

2. “Your questions are direct and to the point. 
No official guide is putting anything over on you! 
. . . Besides you teachers always ask questions that 
the rest of us want answered but are too slow to 
think of asking.” 

3. “You seem like a teacher because you know 
more people of all types on this tour than anybody 
else.” 

4. “Teachers always walk as though they know 
exactly where they are going. Most other people 
dawdle along. They don’t pick up their feet.” 

If the reactions which I gained while posing as 
an orchardist be true, the modern teacher may hold 
up her head with pride when strangers guess that 
she is a school teacher.—NANcy Larrick in Virginia 
Journal of Education. 
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WELFARE WORKERS: 


Millburn High serves community as legal 
administrative unit of Dept. of Welfare 


By R. J. BRETNALL 


OTHER, may I go out to swim?” We 
M still hang clothes on the “hickory 
limb”—and give dry-land courses. We need 
to take account of this anomaly in educa- 
tion. What is better, schools are taking 
account of it, and the secondary school is 
becoming a community institution. Our 
splendid student organizations have done 
much to teach responsibility. Another great 
need is to teach young people an apprecia- 
tion of what the community has given them 
by allowing them to participate in the work 
of the community. 

The philosophy held by teachers and 
students in the Millburn High School has 
taken due recognition of the factors just 
mentioned. We have tried to bring the 
school in as close contact as possible with 
the problems of the town. The school is 
legally an established administrative unit 
of the Department of Welfare of Millburn 
—and is subject to call at any time by the 
Director of Welfare. Some of the relation- 
ships are continuous, some come occa- 
sionally. 


— *-— 


Eprror’s Note: Pupils of Millburn, N.J., 
High School do more than study about “the 
community” in their classes. Throughout 
the year they do actual work on the specific 
problems of their own community, because 
of the school’s unusual relationship to the 
Millburn Department of Welfare. Most of 
this article deals with the pupils’ activities 
in the Christmas charities program—but 
their work on it begins early in the fall. Mr. 
Bretnall is principal of the high school. 


For instance, a part of the course in ad- 
vanced home economics is the preparation 
and serving of the luncheons of the children 
in the day nursery. They work under the 
direction of the director of the Town Day 
Nursery. Any need for children’s garments 
can be supplied through the clothing classes 
of the school. 

A recent Red Cross Drive is a special 
example of the occasional demands that are 
made. The town was given its quota, and 
in planning the drive it was agreed that it 
should be carried on from nine to three by 
the women of the town and from three un- 
til nine-thirty by the high school. Under 
a pupil captain and a teacher sponsor, this 
assignment was carried out. The drive was 
over in five days, 60 per cent above the 
quota. 

The best work that the school does comes 
at the holiday season and is known as Kris 
Kringle Day, though it extends over many 
months. In this project the school takes 
over the entire charities program of the 
community, except the job of finding cases 
of need. This work is done by visiting 
nurses. However, the school works not as a 
school but as an agent of the Welfare De- 
partment, receiving its directions and carry- 
ing out the assignment. 

The movement is sponsored by the junior 
class and officers for it are appointed early 
in June of the preceding year. There is a 
“Chairman of the Day” and a chairman for 
each of three major departments—Welfare, 
Program and Hospitality. These four, with 
a faculty sponsor, constitute the executive 
group. They may appoint as many com- 
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mittees as they wish, the only regulation 
being that all committee chairmen must be 
members of the eleventh grade and must 
choose committees from the school at large, 
either teachers or pupils. The writer, during 
the past year, had the fun of working under 
the chairmanship of a sixteen-year-old girl 
who kept him busy. 

The first week of October is Toy Week. 
The school calls on all elementary schools, 
private and parochial schools, and Sunday 
schools to help it gather broken and dis- 
carded toys and dolls. These are brought in 
and sorted, cleaned and put in condition— 
toys going through the wood or metal shops, 
the dolls through the clothing room. The 
art department reserves one week for paint- 
ing toys. Where toys keep coming from 
we do not know, for in recent years not only 
has the local demand been fully supplied, 
but we have been able to give the Salvation 
Army a light truckload of toys to be dis- 
tributed elsewhere. 

The first day of November coin boxes, 
Mite Boxes we call them, are placed in 
every homeroom. For the next two months 
pupils throw in their pennies, and those 
pennies run into hundreds of dollars. 
Money is necessary because the school takes 
over from the Welfare Department all 
Christmas baskets that are needed. Some 
supplies for the baskets are obtained in 
other ways than by direct purchases. Three 
weeks before Christmas food baskets are 
placed in the stores with a sign, “Buy two, 
put one here—Christmas Welfare”. 

The Welfare Department then calls on 
the Junior Service League to gather these 
supplies, with the assistance of high-school 
boys, and see that they are properly assorted. 
The League also packs the high-school 
baskets because they wish to have a hand 
in the program. It brings the young matrons 
of the wealthiest part of the community in 
direct contact with our public schools. 

Just before the great day there are an 
Apple, an Orange, and a Potato Day, when 
each pupil and teacher pays his admission 
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with one or more of these. Many of the 
parents send bagsful and there is much left 
over for relief work after the baskets are 
supplied. The entire building is decorated 
in full Christmas fashion, with a Christmas 
tree in each homeroom. All of these decora- 
tions must be used later in poor homes, at 
the direction of the Welfare Department. 

The great day, Kris Kringle Day, is the 
day before the closing of school for the 
Christmas recess. The committee takes over 
the school. The day begins with a sacred 
program—carols, the reading of the story 
of the Nativity, and the enactment of some 
part of it. The school makes much of its 
musical program and the musical organiza- 
tion hits a peak at this time. A Choir of 
about 120 people works weeks to perfect 
such selections as the “Hallelujah Chorus” 
or “Praise Ye the Lord”; the Symphonic 
Band works as hard. Some prominent busi- 
ness man from the community responds to 
an invitation to bring greetings from the 
community to the school, and the whole 
program is a joyous as well as a spiritual 
occasion. 

Following the service there comes a play 
written by persons in the school. The 
cafeteria and the band room, and all other 
available space, are then taken over for a 
community luncheon, where we serve a 
turkey dinner at the cost of the material. 
Homerooms sit around decorated tables. 
The afternoon is given to games and danc- 
ing. 

That afternoon, late, all toys are de- 
livered by high-school boys chauffered by 
the drivers of Town Street Department 
trucks. The trees and decorations and 
Christmas baskets are delivered the follow- 
ing morning. In the afternoon there is a 
party for poor children. The youngsters are 
selected by the visiting nurses but are taken 
to the party by high school pupils, a special 
escort for each (shall we say fortunate or 
unfortunate?) youngster. They are given the 
time of their lives for about three hours. 
Stockings containing a toy and candy and 
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nuts are given to each, and their tummies 
are filled with an abundance of ice cream 
and cake. 

This whole program is so arranged that 
in decorating rooms, finding funds, or help- 
ing in the program, every pupil has some re- 
sponsibility in the day. Since no names are 
ever used, there are no personalities. 

The project, however, is not a lesson in 
service but primarily one in citizenship, to 
teach young people that their community 
has problems and that they can solve and 
administer the solution of one of the big 


* * * 


RURAL: There are go high schools enrolling 25 
or fewer pupils in Illinois, according to the latest 
statistical report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the State. Also there are 9,756 one- 
teacher schools in Illinois serving a total of only 
130,000 pupils, or an average of about 13 pupils 
each. Advantages of consolidation—lower costs and 
better education—have long been heralded, but 
many states lag, often retaining school districts 
shaped like a crooked stick, with the one-room school 
located at one end of the stick. Last month Jilinois 
Education reported the State's lag, in contrast with 
neighboring Ohio’s advance. In 1914 the two states 
had about equal numbers of one-room schools, Last 
year Illinois still had the 9,756 one-room schools 
mentioned, while Ohio had only some 1,000 such 
schools. 


INFORMATION PLEASE: If you plan to inflict 
a questionnaire soon upon your long-suffering pro- 


nf 


Eprror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent, or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. Readers granting such limitations may find 
these flashes in the pan interesting, provocative— 
sometimes amusing. 
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ones. As one parent expressed it, “They 
never forget their responsibilities to their 
community after they have lived through 
one of these programs.” We may not accom- 
plish that much, but it certainly has de- 
veloped a keen interest on the part of the 
student body in the affairs and welfare of 
their locality. Citizenship must start in a 
community and can have a proper founda- 
tion only when the public schools find de- 
vices for teaching all young people that 
they owe a debt to the community for the 
advantage it has given them. 


FINDINGS * * * 


fessional brethren, you'll be interested in a test of 
tactics made by Clarence Carl Moore and reported 
in Journal of Educational Research. With question- 
naires to 494 superintendents, he tested typewritten 
and duplicated letters of transmittal. Result: type- 
written letters got about 10% more returns. Then 
8 weeks later he sent a duplicated reminder to the 
holdouts, containing the same message as the orig- 
inal letters. This got a response from about 38% 
of the latter group, lifting total response from 
57-37% t© 73.5%: 


TEACHERS’ TROUBLES: We find it hard to 
locate many cheerful statistics to report in this 
learned department. Nowadays all of the findings 
seem to be on the depressing or irksome side. Take 
this study on Problems Faced by Teachers, re- 
ported by Percival M. Symonds in Journal of Edu- 
cational Research. The author reports that 98 
teachers confided their troubles to him. These are 
so extensive that they required 47 main headings, 
under some of which 4 to 12 sub-troubles are listed. 
A glance at the table shows that Family Relation- 
ships provide teachers with their greatest number 
of headaches, and that Love Life is the area causing 
the next to largest amount of tension. These matters 
often affect the quality of classroom teaching. The 
author suggests that a strong and healthy adminis- 
trator who will lend his support, encouragement, 
and acceptance to every teacher under him can do a 
lot to smooth over these personal troubles, or help 
to find satisfactory solutions. 











International Relations: 


For five years Morgan Park High School 
By has offered this course on world problems 


ESTON V. TUBBS 


RECENT WRITER has declared that from 
A 1496 B.C. to 1861 A.D. there were but 
227 years of peace throughout the world. 
During the four centuries from 1450 to 
1850, Austria was at war 234 years, England 
198 years, France 192 years, Spain 271 years, 
and Russia 250 years.t Mankind is faced 
with the anomalous fact that the so-called 
Christian nations of the world today are 
the most warlike. 

Great as has been the destruction and 
intense suffering occasioned by war, it con- 
tinues to be a stark reality in present-day 
international relationships. And this in spite 
of the fact that thinking people everywhere 
have come to recognize that in modern 
wars the victor goes down with the van- 
quished. The crushing burdens of taxation 
fall not only upon the living but upon gen- 
erations yet unborn. Standards of living are 
lowered, cultural values are submerged, 
morals degenerate, and men decay. 

It is inconceivable that war is to be ac- 
cepted as an ineradicable evil. Some way 
MUST be found to lead men out of the 
morass of conflict and war into the Prom- 
ised Land of peace and security. Man's 


*William F. Russell of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


Epiror’s Note: This article explains the 
technique of teaching international rela- 
tions and international cooperation in the 
course offered by Morgan Park High School, 
Chicago, where the author is principal. At 
this time it might be just as well to turn 
some of our attention away from the war, 
anc toward the problems to be faced by 
the peoples involved, after it’s over. 


pugnacious proclivities must not be _per- 
mitted to bring about his own destruction. 
They must be sublimated to higher ends. 
An unshakable faith must be developed and 
the conviction thoroughly established that 
war as an instrument of national policy 
can be uprooted. Truth, justice, and 
brotherhood must be the ultimate goal of 
all international relationships. 

In order to help achieve this great end, 
the Morgan Park High School in Chicago 
has for the past five years offered a course 
in international relations. 

The main points of emphasis in our 
teaching plan are: 

1. A careful examination of the most 
common causes of war. 

We present the seamy side of war as well 
as the glitter and glamor which have been 
unduly emphasized by writers of textbooks 
in the past. 

2. Cooperation with the Pan-American 
Good Neighbor Forum of the Central 
Y. M. C, A. College, Chicago. 

3. A body of original material prepared 
by the teacher, consisting of 1,600 type- 
written pages on twenty-four of the leading 
nations of the world which have made con- 
structive contributions to American civiliza- 
tion as we know it in the United States 
today. 

4. A series of supplemental lectures by 
the nationals of the various countries of 
Europe and Asia, which are designed to give 
an additional touch of human interest to 
the main presentation to the class by the 
teacher. 

5- Collateral programs given by various 
groups in the school to depict manners, 
customs, achievements, and contributions 
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made to human progress by different na- 
tions. 

6. Pupil correspondence with young peo- 
ple in other lands. 

7. Members of the class in International 
Relations are required to write a paper on 
the subject, “A Plan Designed to Bring 
About International Peace”. 

The philosophy underlying the entire 
course in International Relations is that we 
must bring about a better understanding 
on the part of the young people of our 
high school of the contributions which have 
been made in the various fields of human 
endeavor by other peoples in all parts of 
the world. This understanding should be 
productive of a more cooperative attitude 
on the part of our young people toward 
other nations. The greater the desire for 
cooperation, the better will be our chances 
for bringing about international peace. 

The first part of each class period is taken 
up with a review of the world’s news. Each 
pupil submits a weekly reading report sum- 
marizing briefly all material he has read. 
The most important events are open to class 
discussion, and the remainder of the period 
is devoted to presentation by the teacher of 
material relating to the more important 
countries, past and present, which have 
made important contributions to human 
progress. 

The Pan-American Good Neighbor 
Forum of the Central Y.M.C.A. College of 
Chicago is an organization which embraces 
educational institutions, government offi- 
cials, and individual citizens throughout the 
United States who are interested in pro- 
moting better relations between the nations 
of North and South America. Its work is 
strongly supported by President Roosevelt 
and Secretary of State Hull. 

The Forum has given our pupils a series 
of lectures on the life, manners, customs, 
and achievements of the people of South 
America. 

The lectures have proved both interesting 
and informative to all the pupils in our 


International Relations class. 

The teacher of the course has assembled 
in manuscript form a body of material de- 
signed especially for the study of the lead- 
ing nations of the world. The culture of 
their peoples and the contributions they 
have made to human progress have been 
emphasized. The material has been so ar- 
ranged that it chaperones the group on an 
imaginary trip around the world, beginning 
with Canada and ending with Mexico. Then 
we study the United States, and the last 
unit is a complete synthesis of all the con- 
structive contributions made by other peo- 
ples in all fields of human endeavor. It 
indicates very clearly our great indebted- 
ness to other races and nations. 

The general formula we follow in study- 
ing each country may be outlined in the 
following manner: (1) A brief historical 
overview of the country which includes the 
most outstanding events and its better 
known heroes and leaders. (2) Unique man- 
ners and customs—holidays and celebrations. 
(3) Contributions in science and inventions, 
government, and social betterment (coop- 
eratives, old-age pensions, unemployment 
insurance, etc.) (4) Education. (5) Living 
conditions. (6) Religion and philosophy. 
(7) Fine arts: music (including folk songs), 
painting, sculpture, architecture, literature 
(folk lore and legends). 

Unit I, on Canada, has the following 
main divisions: (1) Early history and points 
common to both Canada and the United 
States. (2) Contributions of Canadian 
scientists. (3) Law enforcement (Royal 
Mounted Police). (4) Chief Products of ex- 
port and import. 

Unit II is on England. It takes up (1) 
Democracy and the parliamentary form of 
government—Magna Charta, Bill of Rights. 
(2) Industrial Revolution—cooperatives. (3) 
Development of navy, merchant marine, 
and overseas commerce. (4) Great literature. 
(5) Constructive contributions in the field 
of science. 

Unit III, Scandinavia, is subdivided in 
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this manner: (1) Denmark: Development of 
cooperatives, Folk high schools. Literary 
contributions of Hans Christian Anderson. 
Unemployment insurance, old-age pensions, 
and sick benefits. (2) Norway: Large mer- 
chant marine, efficient and honest public 
service, literary contributions of Ibsen and 
Bjornsen. (3) Sweden: Emphasis placed 
upon health—longevity among Swedish peo- 
ple. Development of appreciation—artistic 
things in home decoration and elsewhere. 
Gustavus Adolphus, the great Swedish 
leader and king. (4) Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden—the home of the Norsemen. 

Unit IV covers Germany in these respects: 
(1) Great industrial development. (2) Lead- 
ership in scholarship and scientific research. 
(3) Philosophy of Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, 
and Hegel. (4) Great contributions in the 
field of music. (5) Luther and Protestant 
Reformation. (6) Advanced method of treat- 
ing criminals in Germany. (7) Principles 
and objectives of National Socialism. 

Units V through XXII cover the follow- 
ing countries in a similar manner: Poland, 
Russia, France, Spain, Italy, Greece, Egypt, 
Palestine, Phoenicia, Iraq, Iran (Persia), 
India, China, Japan, Argentina, Brazil, 
Mexico, and the United States. 

Unit XXIII, “General Synthesis”, as pre- 
viously explained, emphasizes the con- 
tributions made to human progress by all 
the peoples of the world, our indebtedness 
to other nations and the constructive con- 
tributions which have been made by the 
people of our own country. 

An intimate acquaintance with the great 
thoughts which have influenced men in the 
past, the great philosophic concepts, and 
the main features of all the great religious 
systems of the world should materially 
broaden and deeply enrich the lives of pu- 
pils who have taken this course. 

As the different countries are studied, we 
attempt to bring in as speakers men and 
women who were born in or who are inti- 
mately acquainted with the foreign coun- 
tries studied. 


These lectures have the same general ef- 
fect as those which are provided by the 
Pan-American Good Neighbor Forum. 
What this organization does for South 
America, these speakers do for Europe and 
Asia. Generally speaking, the use of out- 
side speakers has had splendid results. 

One of our most effective techniques is 
the presentation before the entire school of 
programs on the different countries studied. 
Practically all the departments of the school 
cooperate in giving programs on music, art, 
dramatics, physical education (folk dances, 
etc.), languages (French, Spanish, German), 
history, and English. If the audience at these 
general assemblies is taken into account 
(and it should be), this phase of our pro- 
gram includes in its scope every pupil in 
our school. Both pupils and faculty are ac- 
tively drawn into more or less direct par- 
ticipation in the program. 

Approximately 60 per cent of the pupils 
in a class of fifty-three are enrolled in a 
pupil correspondence plan. Up to the pres- 
ent time this phase of our work has been 
limited to correspondence between our 
young people and those of the Dominican 
Republic. The letters coming from Santo 
Domingo are written in French, and our 
pupils have encountered some difficulty in 
getting them translated. We look forward 
to extending our correspondence to other 
countries. 

The term paper required of the class is 
to contain not less than 1,000 words. In the 
course of its preparation the pupil learns 
of the contributions of Hugo Grotius to the 
field of International Law, and of his at- 
tempts to organize the world for peace. The 
pupil also learns about the French writer, 
Emeric Cruse, who made it clear that war 
is always destructive not only of wealth but 
of all those values which make for morality 
and human progress. During the same cen- 
tury in which Cruse wrote his famous 
Nouveau Cynee, the Duke of Sully also pro- 
posed a plan designed to promote peace 
among the nations of Europe. In 1713, a 
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French priest, Abbe Saint-Pierre, proposed 
a project for Making Peace Perpetual. In 
this he suggested that all disputes arising 
between nations should be subject to arbi- 
tration. 

The work of Elihu Burritt, Theodore 
Roosevelt (in connection with the World 
Court) and other leaders will become fa- 
miliar to the pupil. He will learn the steps 
which finally led to the formation of the 
League of Nations, how self-interest on the 
part of some of the members of the League 
and a disregard for the rights of others 
stymied its efforts, and largely neutralized 
what results the League did achieve. 

It has been proposed by a number of 
publicists that what is needed is a confed- 
eration of the nations of Europe into a 
super-state with power to enforce its deci- 
sions. While the general pattern of a United 
States of Europe may offer some hope of 
bringing about a solution of the many prob- 
lems facing that continent, it will not be an 
easy matter to reconcile the differences 
which exist in language, customs, traditions, 
age-old rivalries, and long-standing bitter- 
nesses. Only a new spirit which gives gener- 
ous recognition to high ideals of truth, 


justice, cooperation, and brotherhood can 
bring peace to the world, and this new spirit 
can come about only through the right kind 
of education. 

Youth must come to appreciate the fact 
that it is utterly impossible for any nation 
today to be isolationist in its outlook and 
in its policy. Cooperation with other peo- 
ples and a willingness on the part of all 
to assume a fair share of our obligations 
as citizens of the world at large would con- 
stitute potent influences in preserving and 
maintaining world peace. The real test of 
any plan, technique or procedure is the 
constructive ends which it promotes. Judged 
on this basis, the techniques described here 
may truthfully be said to achieve highly 
satisfactory results in the Morgan Park High 
School. If such a plan were in universal use 
in all the 32,000 high schools of the United 
States and in similar institutions in foreign 
lands, the historian of the future some day 
might inscribe on one of the mile posts of 
human progress those words by Tennyson: 


Till the war drum throbbed no longer, and 
the battle flags were furled 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of 
the world. 


Take Your Professional Temperature 


Following are 16 of the 50 questions for teachers 
listed by Mabel Alice Tuggle in the Virginia Journal 
of Education. You are supposed to answer “Yes” to 
some unless you are a Professional Paragon, and 
“No” to most of them unless you are Professionally 
Frozen. 

1. Do you have a good alibi for your mistakes? 

2. Do you say, “Yes, but this is different,” in 
reference to your shortcomings? 

3. Do you wear a martyr’s expression? 

4. Do you denounce every new set of pupils as 
“dumber” than the last? 

5. Are you voluble about the inability of certain 
classes, inferring that they weren't prepared prop- 
erly by a preceding teacher? 

6. Do you beat the children to the door at 
dismissal? 


7. Do you find enthusiasm increasingly difficult 
to attain? 

8. Do you agree by silence in public to proposed 
plans and grow bitingly articulate after they have 
been settled? 

9g. Do you go to class without an idea of what 
you're going to do? 

10. Do you refuse to “hear out” pupils who differ 
with you? 

11. Do you fail to look in a mirror more than 
once during the day? 

12. Do you disapprove of argument in the class- 
room? 

13. Is your bulletin board blank? Cluttered? Stale? 

14. Do you yearn loudly for Fridays? 

15. Do you turn a deaf ear to pupils’ personal 
problems and confidences? 











® SCHOOLS for VICTORY —* 


Department of ideas, plans, and news 
on the high schools’ part in the war 


What the Schools Do 


What the schools do may prove in the long run 
to be more decisive than any other factor in pre- 
serving the form of government we cherish.—Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 


7-Point Mobilization of 
State’s Teachers 


All teachers in New York State will soon be 
mobilized for civilian defense in a total educational 
program that will reach the millions of parents and 
pupils, the more than a million foreign born, all 
out-of-school youth and pre-school children, and 
prepare them morally and physically for the war 
for existence now facing America, announces New 
York Teacher News. 

All teachers and other school personnel are to be 
asked to volunteer at least four hours a week for 
this program, according to recommendations of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. Following 
are divisions of the plan: 

Alien and Foreign-Born Education to reach the 
more than a million aliens who live in the state. 
They are to be taught to speak English and to 
obtain a firmer grasp of American ideals. 

Public Discussions and Forums are one of the 
most vital services our public schools can render. 
The complete unity of our people must be secured 
through the understanding of the problems we face. 

Civic Education for Out-of-School Youth will in- 
clude extension of youth activities, club work and 
civic activities, “to increase their active participation 
in the democratic process”. 

Agricultural Education involving a state-wide ef- 
fort to train students to assist farmers in harvesting 
crops and repairing farm machinery. Home and 
community garden programs are to be developed 
to provide additional foods. 

Child Development and Parent Education calls 
for trained volunteers to work with children of pre- 
school age. The volunteers will care for children of 
working mothers, and organize nursery schools. 

Physical Fitness and Recreation is a program for 
state-wide physical training for children and adults. 

Homemaking Education aims to help families ad- 
just themselves to sudden and unusual changes 
brought about by the war. 


Wartime Biology 


The biology teachers of New York City are plan- 
ning revision of the present syllabus to meet war 
needs, announces New York Teacher News. The 
new course of study will contain practical training 
in nutrition problems, first aid, and vegetable gar- 
dening. The biology teachers have also offered to 
organize special classes for adults. 


Smedley Conservation Corps 
Plans Action 


With a Willing Service Club of pupils already 
engaged in war aid activities, such as the “Soap for 
Britain” drive reported in this department for 
January 1942, Smedley Junior High School, Ches- 
ter, Pa., now has two other wartime organizations 
in operation: 

1. The Smedley Conservation Corps, sponsored by 
the student council, is busy collecting newspapers, 
magazines, metal, etc., to do its share in cutting 
down shortages of these materials. As the school is 
in an industrial area, the money received from 
dealers will be spent on air-raid protection of the 
school. It is planned to tape the windows, provide 
sandbags, and other emergency necessities, reports 
Nathaniel Plafker in a letter to THE CLEARING 
HOUuseE. 

2. A vigorous sales campaign on war stamps and 
bonds was begun on January 7, following a talk 
by Miss Margaret C. Stetser, principal, on the need 
for unity and cooperative action, and shorter talks 
by other teachers. Three sales tables, one for each 
grade, were arranged in the building, to provide a 
contest between the grades as an incentive to pur- 
chase of stamps and bonds. During the first hour 
the tables were in operation, sales totaled $155. 

The sale of stamps and bonds will be carried on 
through the homerooms for the duration of the 
war. 


Free Air-Raid Bulletin 


Protection of School Children and School Prop- 
erty is the title of a free bulletin issued by the 
Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, D.C. It’s a 
manual on air-road precautions, air-raid conduct, 
and special training and organization of school per- 
sonnel, 
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SCHOOLS FOR VICTORY 


No Pressure! 


The Treasury Department is determined that no 
pressure be put on school children to buy war 
savings stamps. And it is also well that we think 
twice, or three times, before even allowing NYA 
pupils in our schools to donate their small NYA 
checks to the Government's “Victory Fund” for the 
duration, as gifts. 


It is the essence of the democratic spirit of the, 


war savings program, the Treasury Department 
states, that no child must be allowed to feel a social 
stigma because he is unable to buy a war stamp. 
And in every community there are families that can- 
not afford to save without endangeriag the health 
of their children. 

Enthusiastic war-stamp drives in the schools are 
a natural wartime measure—but are proper only 
where underprivileged children are thoroughly pro- 
tected from the consequences. And these NYA 
checks are supposed to be going to children who 
need them worse than the Government does. 


Hundreds of Tips on 
Home Economy 


A socially-minded school can really perform a 
timely service with a series of wartime community 
conferences on home economy, using the materials 
in the special January 15 issue of Consumers’ Guide. 
The issue is devoted to methods of stretching the 
life and usefulness of home and household goods. 
As Consumers’ Guide says, the issue is “a collection 
of little things you can do to make your family and 
our Nation stronger in war.” 

There's an article giving 13 tips on keeping homes 
in repair to give them longer life. 

Another article outlines methods of saving on 
heat. It covers oil burners, coal furnaces, hot water 
heaters, etc. 

“Cut Kitchen Wastes” gives sets of tips on eco- 
nomical use of refrigerators, ranges, pots and pans, 
and appliances. 

Other articles contain lists of tips on: Saving 
electric power by safe wiring. Slowing down wear 
from dust and dirt. Cleaning of household goods. 
Repairing of leaky faucets. Community sharing of 
equipment, such as washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, cars, etc. 

Copies of the special January 15 issue of Con- 
sumers’ Guide may be ordered for 5 cents from 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. Schools that arrange to 
pass on to their patrons part of the impressive 
quantity of tips assembled in this special number 
will be doing the corhmunity a wartime service. 


$37 





Report to Us 


Readers are requested to submit reports 
on what is being done or planned in their 
schools to back the nation’s war effort— 
activities, classroom instruction, adminis- 
trative procedures, etc. We welcome letters, 
mimeographed materials, school bulletins, 
short articles of 100 to 600 words, and full- 
length articles up to 2,500 words on this 
subject. We shall undertake to publish or 
abstract the ideas and reports that would 
be of interest to other schools. Send to 
Forrest E. Long, Editor, THe CLEARING 
House, 207 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 











Air-Raid Advice for 
Parents, Pupils 


New Jersey schools are not to dismiss their 
pupils during an air raid warning, orders the State 
Defense Council. The reason, reported in New 
Jersey Educational Review: 

“There has been a general misunderstanding of 
the period of safety that will exist between the 
red warning signal and the arrival of enemy planes. 
It is very likely that no more than 5 minutes, 
perhaps less, will elapse between the signal and 
the appearance of the planes.” 

Schools should see that parents are informed 
concerning plans for an air raid that comes during 
school hours. Parents must see to their own safety, 
and not try to reach school. Nor should they 
telephone the school—because wires must be kept 
clear for warden, police, and fire department use. 

Full instructions for air-raid conduct should be 
published, “read over and over again to pupils”, 
and posted on bulletin boards. Be sure every 
teacher and pupil understands them now. 


Publicize Your Work 


Pan-American Day, April 14, is an opportunity 
for schools to sponsor public observance of the 
event. 

Throughout the year, states R. E. Blackwell in 
School and Society, schools can work for inter- 
American understanding. In schools engaged in 
Pan-American studies, much of the work that goes 
on in the classroom is timely publicity material. 


(Continued on next page) 
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SCHOOLS FOR VICTORY (Continued) 


It can be used in newspaper stories, and in ex- 
hibits, demonstrations, and programs to which the 
public is invited. Faculty members can also give 
talks before community organizations as an im- 
portant wartime service. 


Every Teacher in Wartime 
Health Program 


Wartime is no time for half-hearted health 
programs in schools, states Warren J. Harman in 
Idaho Journal of Education. Each teacher should 
have sufficient instruction in health education to 
carry on an intelligent program of health in the 
classroom. This would bring about a rapid im- 
provement in child health within a short time. 

Teachers should be trained to recognize the 
symptoms of the beginning of illness. They should 
be sufficiently familiar with the common childhood 
diseases to be able to recognize them in a more 
advanced stage. Teachers should have ‘rve: ther- 
mometers as part of their equipment, a.c should 
be able to use them—and should be able to recog- 
nize symptoms of malnutrition in pupils. 


Girls for Industry 


American high schools, now setting something 
of a world’s record in turning out trained young 
men for defense industries, might as well prepare 
for increasing emphasis upon the role of girls as 
replacements in industry and business, according 
to Dr. George D. Stoddard in The New York 
Times. He also lists girls as resource number one 
in nutrition, first-aid, public education and all- 
around community service. 


A 3-Semester Year for 
Schools, Colleges 


Possible elimination of summer vacations and 
holiday periods in high schools and colleges is 
suggested by John W. Studebaker, U. S$. Commis- 
sioner of Education, This would allow high-school 
pupils to be graduated from one-half to a whole 
year earlier than normal, and college students to 
complete their higher education a year earlier. 
Thus, war industry workers and men for the 
armed forces would be available as much as a 
year or two years sooner than the regular program 
allows. 

Throughout the country, high schools and col- 
leges have already been considering such plans. 
Some secondary schools are already committed to 
a three-semester year. A number of colleges and 


universities have made arrangements to enrol stu- 
dents of exceptional ability who have completed 
years of high school on the present 2-semester basis. 


Saving on Supplies 


In a stop-all-waste request to New York City 
principals, the board of education has asked that 
requisitions for supplies be cut 25%. One-quarter 
less pencils, rubber bands, paper, paper clips, etc. 
After all, a sheet of paper has two sides—and no 
fair writing in a big sprawling hand. Don’t throw 
away a pencil stub until your finger nails scratch 
the paper. And if you need more folders and 
clips—maybe you have too many records that you 
aren't using, anyway. In short, don't waste supplies. 


Wartime Social-Studies 
Unit Priorities 

How can social-studies courses be geared to 
serve best the child and the nation during this 
war? Among the suggestions made by Dr. Goodwin 
Watson and Dr. Robert K. Speer in New York 
Teacher News is that of selecting units on a 
“Social Priority” basis: 

“We must determine what is vital in life today, 
and what will affect the child now and later. 
Today, for example, we must stress the whole demo- 
cratic alignment for war with its political, eco- 
nomic, and social importance. These topics should 
take precedence over, let us say, life in the Congo. 

“Today the study of China and the Far East is 
more vital than, let us say, Switzerland. In the study 
of the Dutch East Indies it is more desirable to 
know the importance of rubber and tin than the 
lengths of rivers or the population of j\wands. 

“Great areas in consumer education are opened 
up by the priorities problem. Why does the doctor 
get the tires while the funeral director can’t? How 
would our lives be different if Japan had these 
resources? This directly leads to the problems of 
conservation of tinfoil, rubber, and paper—activities 
in which pupils can participate directly.” 


Teacher-Group Auxiliary 


Every local unit of the Idaho State Teachers 
Association should become an active auxiliary of 
the community Civilian Defense Committee, recom- 
mends W. W. Christensen, president of the associa- 
tion, in the Idaho Journal of Education. Civilian 
education projects, Red Cross work, war stamp and 
bond sales, and community recreation projects, he 
states, are just a few of the many avenues in which 
local teachers’ groups may do their part. 
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WE MADE A LAW: 


How a social-studies class of Manhattan 


By 
F. E. MORDY 


HY was our bus trip postponed?” 
W “Did the bus break down?” 


These were the questions which greeted 
the teacher at the opening of a class in 
Manhattan Junior High School’s newly- 
reorganized social-studies course. The thirty 
ninth graders, very much concerned and dis- 
appointed, were interested in the answers. 
They had been informed by telephone the 
previous evening, after school had closed, 
that the trip to the state legislature could 
not be taken. 

The answer to their questions was a de- 
cision of the Kansas State Supreme Court to 
the effect that using buses bought and sup- 
ported by taxpayers for the purpose of 
transporting children to and from school, 
to transport children engaged in school ac- 
tivities or educational trips outside of the 
school district was illegal. 

“What can we do?” Here was a problem 
in which the pupils were vitally interested 
—a problem which they were willing and 
anxious to solve. Here was a splendid op- 


Epitror's Note: We were a little bit sur- 
prised. Mr. Mordy’s letter accompanying this 
article said merely that the manuscript con- 
cerned “one of the activities in our social- 
science course”. And then we read the article 
—about a campaign, organized by his pupils, 
that had put a new law on the Kansas 
statutes. Here is certainly a “Practical Ex- 
perience in Democracy”—and we mean 
group action for the common good. Mr. 
Mordy teaches social studies in Manhattan, 
Kan., Junior High School. 


Junior High School got a state law passed 


portunity to develop the concept that citi- 
zens may have a very important role in 
making the laws of the state. As a result 
of this interest the pupils under the guid- 
ance of the teacher planned a definite course 
of action. 

First it was necessary to determine 
whether their school and other schools of 
Kansas were affected by the Supreme Court 
decision. So a committee was appointed to 
communicate with the Clerk of the Su- 
preme Court and with the Attorney-Gen- 
eral. Second, the group decided to find the 
reasons for the suit and the parties in- 
volved. A committee was appointed to com- 
municate with the pupils of the city in 
Kansas where the trouble had started. 
Third, it was decided to investigate what, 
if anything, had been done by the state 
legislature to remedy the situation. A com- 
mittee wrote to the senator and the repre- 
sentative from our district about the matter. 

The Attorney-general answered that the 
decision did hold many “implications” for 
Manhattan Junior High School, but no 
definite statement was made concerning the 


actual status of the case. A letter from 


Senator Schwalm, the senator from our dis- 
trict, stated that he would introduce a bill 
for the pupils to remedy the situation. 

This was done and a copy of the printed 
bill was mailed to the pupils. They then 
requested that they be given a hearing be- 
fore the Education Committee of the 
Senate on this bill. The request was granted 
by the committee and the pupils were in- 
vited to appear at a public hearing on 
Monday, February 17th. 
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For several days prior to the 17th the 
pupils of the various class sections worked 
on arguments for the bill. During three 
hours on the Saturday preceding the hear- 
ing more than fifty pupils gave their own 
time to the problem of selecting speakers 
and organizing the speeches. Six speakers 
were selected by the group to present the 
case to the legislative committee. 

More than sixty pupils and parents at- 
tended the public hearing. The pupils’ 
presentation of the facts was well received, 
and the young “lobbyists” came away from 
Topeka with a better understanding of how 
a legislative committee functions in helping 
to make the laws. 

The next move was to get the assistance 
and help of other schools. A list of schools 
having buses was compiled and committees 
of pupils were assigned to write to them. 
The letters explained the situation and 
asked pupils of these schools to communi- 
cate with their senators and representatives 
about the bill. 

A personal letter to every senator was 
considered desirable by the pupils. The 
letters requested that the bill be brought 
out of the committee and that the senators 
support it. As a result it appeared very 
shortly before the Senate, ready for debate 
and passage. 

Once the bill had passed the Senate and 
was sent to the House, many of the pupils 
thought that it would become a law very 
quickly. But when a week or more passed 
and nothing was done they began to be con- 
cerned again. Letters promptly went off 
to the Education Committee of the House. 
They brought assurance that the bill would 
be considered before the close of the cur- 
rent session. 

However, weeks passed and it became 
evident that something was wrong. Some 
parents became interested, and we learned 
that various members of the House doubted 
if many people wanted the law. We also 
learned that certain interests were opposing 
the law. 
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The pupils now extended the campaign 
and asked their parents to write the various 
representatives that they knew that the law 
was desired. The members of the class also 
wrote to all representatives. 

Towards the close of the session the bill 
was finally passed at a night session and 
sent to the Governor for his signature. 
Senator Schwalm, who had sponsored the 
bill, made arrangements for a group of 
pupils to witness the Governor signing the 
law. The class selected the group that they 
felt should witness this act. Pictures of the 
Governor affixing his signature to the law 
were taken. 

Thus young citizens-in-training learned 
how laws may be made by citizens who are 
interested and concerned in the welfare of 
their state. 

It is obvious that this activity involved 
more than just social-science work. The 
writing of letters to the members of the 
legislature, which was done in the English 
classes or under their supervision, was the 
finest kind of English work. It gave the 
pupils a definite reason for organizing their 
thinking and presenting it in an acceptable 
fashion. Their appearance before the Sen- 
ate committee in a public hearing made 
necessary the organization and presenta- 
tion of speeches. Here the public-speaking 
department assisted. 

Finally, because the pupils, as citizens, 
had a very important matter at stake, they 
really wanted to understand how their state 
government functioned and the part that 
citizens play in that government. 

The story in this article is only one of 
several that might be written about our 
social-studies activities the past year. The 
course, lengthened from one semester in 
civics to a year’s work in social studies, in- 
cluded a campaign to “Get out the Vote”, 
a “work experience” for all pupils, whereby 
they worked for two weeks in various busi- 
ness houses as a part of their school work, 
and an Occupational Survey of the Com- 
munity. 
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THE W.W.W. CLUB: 


Pupil Case 
History No. 11 


A Study in Conduct 


By TYRUS HILLWAY 


HERE WAS NOTHING about him, when 
Bi first looked at him, to make you 
suspect that he was our hero. He was a little 
taller, perhaps, than other boys of his age, 
and very wiry. But his face was colorless, 
thin, and all pinched forward at the nose; 
he resembled nothing quite so much as he 
did a gaunt and half-starved fox. His pale 
blue eyes, with their shifting, shifting, their 
look of being perpetually on the search for 
an avenue of escape, added greatly to that 
resemblance. 

There was a distinct appearance of sharp- 
ness about him, and an aspect of deep cun- 
ning. No doubt it was through his cunning 
that he won his leadership among us. 

He began life with our high-school group 
under severe social handicaps, but he read- 
ily and quickly overcame them all. His 
chief handicaps were that he was poor and 
that he came from the Polish quarter. At 
first he was unpopular. But by the time we 
had reached our sophomore year in high 
school there was no longer any question 
about his position among us; we all ac- 
knowledged him as our leader and sub- 
mitted our decisions to his judgment. 


——— i 


Eprror’s Note: This article reports the 
rise and fall of Leonard (Bozo) Katzinsky 
as a school leader. Bozo organized the revolt 
in Miss Hollistone’s English class, and there- 
by became president of the W.W.W. Club. 
But when the big day came, it proved to be 
a crisis in his career as the admired gang 
leader—and quite a study in conduct. The 
author is dean of the Evening Division of 
Hillyer Junior College, Hartford, Conn. 


We were willing to admire him chiefly 
because he knew so much more about life 
than any of the rest of us. His conversations 
were vile, they were ungrammatical, they 
were pitifully lacking in wise counsel. But 
they were interesting. 

We listened breathless. He spoke as if 
reminiscing, as if recalling from his vast 
experience deeds of which we could only 
dream. 

His family name, as nearly as I can re- 
member, was Katzinsky. His first name was 
Leonard. We called him Bozo. There was 
no indignity connected with this name; in 
fact, he seemed to like it. Even today, when 
I think of him, I know the name fits him. 
I should feel awkward calling him anything 
else, especially Leonard. 

Bozo, in his never-changed, soiled, plain 
shirt and his ragged, bunchy trousers, was 
a man among men for us. Winter and sum- 
mer, we could depend upon seeing him un- 
changed, always thin, always dirty, always 
in ragged clothes—and yet, somehow, like 
the fox he resembled, sagacious. 

It was under Bozo’s direction that we 
formed what came to be known as the 
W.W.W. club. There were twelve of us in 
all, and Bozo became president. In effect, 
the W.W.W. club consisted of the mascu- 
line portion of Miss Hollistone’s English 
Composition class. It was a secret organiza- 
tion, with no girls admitted. 

In fairness, let me say that until the for- 
mation of the W.W.W. club all our es- 
capades as a group were utterly harmless 
and our adventures enacted principally by 
word of mouth, It was not until our difficul- 
ties with Miss Hollistone began that we 
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entered the more serious and active period 
of our existence as a group. 

The W.W.W. club was organized for the 
purpose of combating an evil which threat- 
ened our group life. Had it not been for 
Miss Hollistone, we should probably have 
gone on with agreeable but inconsequential 
amusements. We should have continued to 
meet at lunch periods to eat our dry sand- 
wiches together. In good weather we should 
have pursued our habitual schedules of 
walking around the school building in the 
sunshine, or of mounting the fences across 
the street, or of sitting two by two on con- 
venient automobile fenders. 

In those days our occupations were sim- 
ple and innocent. We twisted into spiral 
footballs the newspapers in which our 
sandwiches were wrapped and forward- 
passed them to one another. We matched 
pennies or tossed them to a line. Each of 
us received three pennies a day from home 
for the half-pint of milk at lunch time. 
None of us cared for milk. 

Miss Hollistone’s coming, and the misery 
which her coming brought us, effected a 
profound and rapid change in our group 
life. We began to spend our lunch hours 
talking over the indignities to which we 
believed we were being subjected in her 
classroom. We compiled an impressive list 
of what we considered our grievances, and 
fresh items were added at each lunch pe- 
riod. We complained that our sufferings 
were beyond enduring, that Miss Hollistone 
had firmly determined she would make us 
old men before our time, that so much 
study and recitation and written work in 
one class in English Composition was a 
thing unprecedented and unjust. 

Upon this fertile ground Bozo efficiently 
built the W.W.W. club. The purpose of 
the club was fully explained by its official 
name—We Won't Work. This purpose was 
a happy one, and we entered wholeheart- 
edly into Bozo’s plans for achieving it. 

The cunning of Bozo is proved by the 
fact that he advised and persuaded us not to 
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begin applying at once the principles upon 
which we had all agreed, but rather to bide 
our time and to choose the propitious mo- 
ment for striking. Our plans were to be 
laid so carefully that no evidence should 
appear of what we were plotting. In this 
advice there was an infernal wisdom. It 
gave us two or three weeks to prepare, and 
it built our offensive into a formidable and 
irresistible assault. 

It was a Monday lunch period, some 
three weeks after the organization of the 
W.W.W. club, when Bozo told us the 
strategy he had conceived for the victory 
of our cause. The plan was this: 

On the following Friday morning each 
member of the W.W.W. club was to come 
to the English Composition class without 
his lesson. Miss Hollistone, of course, would 
suspect nothing. When she called, as she 
invariably did, upon one of the club mem- 
bers to recite, he would rise to his feet with 
alacrity and pretend that he was more than 
willing to comply. Instead of reciting, how- 
ever, he would simply say, in a loud voice: 
“W.W.W.” 

This, naturally, would baffle Miss Hol- 
listone. She would then inquire, “What do 
you mean by that?” 

The club member would reply, with con- 
viction, “We won't work!” It was assumed 
that here he might inject a brief explana- 
tion of the club’s purpose and that Miss 
Hollistone would then wish to know how 
many in the class were members. 

At this the entire membership would rise 
and repeat solemnly, “We won't work!” 
The element of surprise, the dignity of our 
actions, and the overwhelming accord with 
which we should act would certainly win 
us a triumph. 

Everyone was enthusiastic about this 
plan. For the rest of the week we studied 
harder than we ever had, in order to make 
the contrast on Friday more startling. On 
Friday before class each faithfully avowed 
that not a line of the assignment had been 
read and that not one of us would recite 
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for Miss Hollistone. We trembled with 
anticipation. 

Our moment of deliverance was near, 
and it only remained to discover which of 
us chance would select to strike the blow. 

I remember Miss Hollistone’s face on 
that terrifying morning. She seemed en- 
tirely unaware that any antipathy existed 
between her and the male portion of the 
class. As we entered the room, she smiled at 
us. We shuddered when we thought of the 
destruction and shame and stupor which 
would fall upon her within the next thirty 
or forty minutes. We almost regretted the 
stroke we had planned. But when Bozo 
looked around among us to see whether 
any of our hearts had failed, we nodded and 
we laughed with our eyes. The W.W.W. 
club was ready. 

Seldom in my life have I seen thirty min- 
utes go by so slowly. Half in wild anticipa- 
tion and half in cold fear I sat waiting for 
the fateful moment when Miss Hollistone 
would call upon one of the members of our 
club to recite. But for some unexplained 
reason she chose to read us a story during 
the first half-hour of the class period. 

What that story was I cannot for the life 
of me remember, and I doubt whether it 
was remembered or even heard by any of 
our fraternity. There was a quiet in the 
room like the quiet of early dawn before a 
battle, and Miss Hollistone’s voice floated 
nasally through the room without a chal- 
lenge. She must have been astounded in- 
wardly at finding us all so well behaved that 
morning. 

The story was finished at last and laid by 
with a sharp snap as the two halves of the 
book flew together in closing. This brought 
us out of our drowsing at once with every 
nerve a-tingle. By Miss Hollistone’s next 
familiar gesture we knew unmistakably that 
the lesson of the day was about to begin. 
The textbook appeared from somewhere 
with a motion too rapid for discerning, and 
almost at the same time it was open at page 
eighty-three, where a lesson in the use of 
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pronouns confronted us, as each of us had 
previously ascertained. Now it was coming! 

The sinking feeling in my stomach be- 
came almost nausea when it suddenly 
sprang into my consciousness that Miss Hol- 
listone was about to call on me to recite. I 
could feel her gaze resting upon me for the 
briefest moment; then it passed by to some- 
one farther back in the room. I heard her 
voice as if in a dream. 

“Leonard Katzinsky!” 

This was it, then. Our leader himself was 
to be permitted to deliver the coup de 
grace. He it was who deserved the honor, 
and to him chance had presented the op- 
portunity. 

The W.W.W. club members with one 
movement swung their gazes to Bozo as he 
slowly rose to his feet. He stood for an in- 
stant silent, meeting the teacher's glance. 

“Exercise one,” she said, smartly and efh- 
ciently, “top of page eighty-three. Begin 
reading, giving the correct forms of the 
pronouns, and continue until I tell you to 
stop.” 

At that moment I think there were twelve 
hearts in the room that suddenly refused 
their function. My own froze in the middle 
of a beat, and a thunderous roaring rose 
mightily to my ears. 

Bozo looked at the page for a second or 
two, opened his mouth as we knew he 
would; and the words came out: 

“She threw the ball to Harry and I!” 

My own sigh of relief echoed so loud that 
I could hear nothing else in the room. I 
knew, however, that Bozo was reciting. In- 
stantly there streamed out of my breast and 
mind all the respect I had held for him, all 
the admiration, all the confidence in his 
leadership. I was drained of my feeling, and 
I felt empty and sad. 

At last I turned upon Bozo a look full of 
contempt. The other ex-members of the 
club were, I saw, regarding him in much the 
same way. That pinched-forward look be- 
came even more noticeable in his thin and 
colorless face. 











GRAMMAR suited to 


By 
JAMES HAYFORD 


REATHES THERE A TEACHER who has never 
B taught English grammar? Science teach- 
ers, in desperation over incomprehensible 
pupil reports, rise up in wrath, saying, 
“What in time ails the English department? 
We could do better ourselves. Watch us ap- 
ply the scientific method.” 

So they do. But never, I’ve observed, for 
very long. Or with notably better results. 
Somehow English grammar as it stands 
eludes scientific analysis. Gerundives baffle 
even the men of science. It also resists be- 
ing taught as a final and irreducible set of 
principles, like chemistry. Parsing sentences 
is never as much fun for the youngster as 
mixing acids. 

Social-studies teachers and art depart- 
ments make their own protesting experi- 
ments in teaching English grammar. Prin- 
cipals, presidents, and school-board mem- 
bers make angry representations to their 
English teachers. “Why don’t our children 
know grammar? Why can’t they talk and 


——— 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Hayford has experi- 
mented for some time in teaching the kind 
of grammar he advocates in this article. He 
thinks that one cause of our difficulties in 
teaching this subject is that standard gram- 
mar is “a Roman toga that has been suc- 
cessively altered into medieval hose and 
doublet, eighteenth century smallclothes, 
and modern pants and coat,” and that the 
result fits badly and looks awful. The au- 
thor taught English in the secondary-school 
division of Goddard College, Plainfield, Vt., 
and is now taking graduate work at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 


Modern Spoken English 


write intelligibly? Is it impossible?” 

And all this as if we poor English teach- 
ers ourselves weren't at our wits’ ends con- 
triving experiments and adopting ex- 
pedients for teaching grammar! New drill 
books, new classroom procedures, new mo- 
tivations for getting 100%. 

Every fall the complaint coming back 
from the colleges: “Our freshmen don’t 
know grammar. We must begin all over 
with them, at this late date!” Every season 
the cry coming back from employers: “Our 
young employees don’t know grammar. 
They can’t write a decent letter or prepare 
a decent report.” Every day of every year 
the wail arising from the general public: 
“We don’t know grammar. We don’t know 
whether to use who or whom in a drawing 
room. We can’t put our ideas into good 
speech or good writing. We're embarrassed!” 

So are we English teachers. Our faces get 
redder and redder. What are we to do? 

Well, what is English grammar anyway? 
As it stands it’s a sort of cut-over hand-me- 
down that belonged to our deceased great- 
great-grandfather, Latin. A Roman toga, 
as it were, that’s been successively altered 
into medieval hose and doublet, eighteenth- 
century smallclothes, and modern pants 
and coat. In the process it has fitted each 
new owner a little worse than the one be- 
fore. The cut of the pants and coat, in fact, 
is rather queer. Too many of the former 
seams are showing and the material bags 
where it shouldn’t. 

Take the concept of the subjunctive, for 
example. What use do we today make of it, 
compared with the Latin use? Even after 
as if we're discontinuing it. Whether or not 
we English teachers like it, “He looks like 
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he’s sick” is being substituted for the formal 
“He looks as if he were sick.” 

Take again the concept of coordinate 
and subordinate clauses. A coordinate 
clause is said to be of equal importance 
with the main clause. A subordinate clause 
is of less importance than the main clause. 
How did the grammarians determine these 
importances? 

What sense does it make to say that or 
give me death (Give me liberty or give me 
death) is more important in its sentence 
than Although it rained (Although it 
rained, we went to the circus) in its? In 
either case, to make any sense of the isolated 
clause you must leave off the conjunction. 
Moreover each expression makes real sense 
only in relation to the rest of the idea. So 
far the score is even between coordinate and 
subordinate clauses in English. 

As further evidence, consider the answer 
to the question When did you go down- 
stairs? The answer is, I went downstairs 
after you had left. After you had left is 
obviously the important, emphasized part 
of the sentence. Still, technically it’s “sub- 
ordinate”. 

All of which brings me to my second 
point about grammar teaching. The first 
was that English grammar as it stands 
doesn’t really fit the English language as 
we now use it. The second is that we have 
always regarded and taught English gram- 
mar as an end in itself rather than as a 
means to an end. 

It should be mentioned here that some 
teachers succeed in teaching mastery of the 
present English grammar. You can heckle, 
harass, and frighten a class into accom- 
plishing any amount of drills and parsings. 
The threat of academic failure, the promise 
of academic prestige, are powerful influ- 
ences. I know because I have used them. 
I've taught drill-book grammar this way. 

I know of one English teacher who turns 
her classroom into a courtroom. The pupils 
as jury try one another’s grammar usages. 
The atmosphere is tense and exciting. They 
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learn their grammar. But what for? For use 
in the term-paper, the letter, the report, the 
drawing room, the discussion club? No, for 
a 100% record in a synthetic courtroom. 
Such methods come in the category of im- 
proved means to unimproved ends. The 
end, after all, is not 100% knowledge of 
terms. The end is effective use of language. 
I have seen too many college freshmen 
who knew the word appositive, but didn’t 
recognize an appositive when they saw one. 

Is it possible that the failure of grammar 
teaching to “take” at any point from the 
fourth grade through the freshman year of 
college is owing to our not having made 
grammar useful? The rules of chemistry are 
not ends in themselves. They are means to 
intelligent experimentation. The rules of 
football are not learned by book drill. We 
learn them because we can’t play without 
them. 

Is it that I would advocate having no 
grammar at all? Of course not. You can’t 
have a football game without some struc- 
ture, some set of agreements about pro- 
cedure. A bunch of people kicking a ball 
around anarchistically doesn’t make a 
game. No more would a bunch of people 
kicking words around make a language. 
What I’m advocating is a grammar that 
makes sense in its own terms, and is useful 
in helping us to see the structure of the 
language game. 

I'm not sure that all the fault in our 
present grammar impassé lies at the Eng- 
lish teachers’ door. How can they teach an 
outmoded thing that doesn’t make sense 
and isn’t useful to modern youngsters? 

A genuinely functional grammar would 
be one that analyzed the ways we talk and 
write, and that helped us gain mastery of 
our present-day language structure. 

It must begin where the pupil is in his 
own use of language, assuming that he is 
already able to make his wants pretty well 
known by using words, and that his interest 
in grammar is that it shall enable him to 
understand why words work together as 
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they do, and thus both increase his powers 
of expression and guide him in situations 
involving verbal complexity. In other 
words, it must assume that his wish to 
learn grammar is much the same as his 
wish to master the rules, or agreements, 
underlying any game that he plays: namely, 
the desire to play a cleaner, faster game. 

A truly functional grammar, then, will 
set to work by helping the pupil to take 
apart the language plays that he is in the 
habit of making, so that he can see clearly 
the structural principle, the agreement, 
that lies behind each one. It will attempt 
to be as simple as possible in its structural 
concepts, the aim being to account for lan- 
guage as we use it, rather than to force it 
into a pre-conceived mould. The ter- 
minology will be as descriptive as possible, 
avoiding complex Latinisms. 

It will then provide an abundance of 
meaningful drill in which the pupil will 
have to apply his understanding of a par- 
ticular structural concept by analyzing 
sentences that are both like, and slightly 
different from, the examples that he has 
encountered in the text. It will carefully 
avoid the kind of busy-work drill that 
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usually calls for the classification into 
categories of a pageful of this or that in a 
way that has no relation to the use of 
language for the purposes of living in 
America today. 

This system of grammar teaching will 
then go on to expect the pupil to apply his 
understanding further in the construction 
of sentences and paragraphs that express 
his own interests and serve his own pur- 
poses. There will be no occasion for the 
memorization of rules as ends in them- 
selves. The goal will be understanding for 
use. There will be no pontification upon 
“right” and “wrong”, upon “proper” and 
“incorrect”. There will be instead a frank 
discussion of debatable usages and an open- 
minded recognition of the processes of 
change. 

Finally, though any system of thought to 
be useful must have a modicum of con- 
sistency, a truly functional grammar must 
never make logic an end in itself. 

I have experimented with a method of 
this sort, developing it as I went along, with 
individual pupils who were especially in 
need of help with grammar, and I think I 
can say that it promises to work. 


Ode to Education 


By ETHEL ERKKILA 


Ah, Muse, bestow upon me Orphean strength 
To eulogize this theme at proper length! 
Suffer me to forget the apprehension 
That stalked along with weak retention— 
The mental strife with Age Triassic, 
Modes and means and curves elastic; 
Jitterbug juniors and jurisprudence 
Juxtaposed with social nonsense. . . . 
Possessive pronouns and Plymouth Rock, 
Faculty meetings at four o’clock— 

Let me but ponder on summer vacation 
And I'll pen you an ode to Education! 
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COFFEE ‘TALKS: 


Every afternoon at 4 our faculty relaxes in 


By home ec. to sip, talk, and plan informally 


VIRGINIA LYNN 


ORRINGTON HIGH SCHOOL’S “Coffee Club” 

was organized three years ago by a 
“good Swede coffee drinker” and a con- 
genial home-economics instructor. Every 
afternoon, except Friday, at 4 o'clock, our 
entire faculty of 15, including superinten- 
dent and principal, wander down the hall 
to the home-economics department, where a 
large pot of coffee is percolating. 

Each teacher serves himself and washes 
his own cup and spoon. Once each week he 
puts a dime on the table to take care of the 
cost of coffee and cream. It is the looked- 
forward-to period of the day and seldom 
does anyone miss this informal gathering. 
Here we can relax, visit, discuss, “cuss” and 
plan. 

In the past three years a very workable 
guidance program has been built up and is 


— 


Epiror’s Note: This is the story of Tor- 
rington, Wyo., High School's Coffee Club, 
which meets four afternoons a week around 
a pot in the home-economics department. 
Attendance is informal and voluntary—but 
the author reports that administrators and 
teachers all look foward to their 4 o'clock 
visit. This is also the story of some of the 
school-program improvements that have re- 
sulted from these meetings. Miss Lynn 
teaches in the school. (Possibly this is one 
answer to Teacher Esther Sellie’s suggestion 
in the April 1941 issue that the principal 
have a coffee pot handy for office confer- 
ences with teachers, and Principal Pencie 
Fulton’s reply in the December 1941 issue 
asking how the principal is to find time 
to brew and serve coffee.) 


functioning well. Part of its success is due 
to the friendliness and cooperation among 
teachers, which is essential in a program of 
any kind. Many of our teachers had had no 
previous training in guidance, and our in- 
formal meetings each evening took the form 
of an in-service training period. Volunteer 
committees worked on various phases of our 
new program. 

The first outgrowth of discussions at 
“coffee club” was the organization of the 
school council of pupils and teachers two 
and one-half years ago. 

When it was organized the word “guid- 
ance” was not used. The council grew out 
of a felt need of both pupils and teachers. 
It was thought of first as an experiment, and 
was not too popular with all pupils during 
the first half-year of its existence. It takes 
a while to build up attitudes among a stu- 
dent body, and some of the pupils who were 
not chosen as representatives were jealous 
and not over-anxious for it to succeed. 

For the past two years the council has 
fared much better. It now has the whole- 
hearted support of the entire student body 
and faculty. It has been active enough and 
has accomplished so many “hoped-for” 
things that it has the respect and backing 
of the entire school. 

The members of the school council are 
made up of one representative chosen from 
each homeroom (3 freshman homerooms, 3 
sophomore, 3 junior and g senior), a repre- 
sentative chosen from each activity and club 
in school (12 in all), two representatives 
from junior high school, and one faculty 
adviser. Officers for the council are elected 
from this group at a general high-school 
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election in the fall, the president being 
chosen from the senior-class members, the 
vice-president from the junior-class mem- 
bers, the secretary from the sophomore-class 
members, and the treasurer from the fresh- 
men. 

An informal meeting of the council is 
held once each week. Following this meet- 
ing each homeroom representative reports 
back to his homeroom the proceedings of 
the meeting and in turn calls for suggestions 
which he takes back to the next meeting of 
the council. 

When the term “guidance” was finally 
used a committee of interested faculty mem- 
bers set out to plan a program applicable 
to our situation. Since we had so-called 
“homerooms”, which up to this time had 
been used for administrative purposes only, 
there seemed the logical place to begin our 
guidance program. 

But first our faculty needed educating. So 
back to “coffee club” we went, talking the 
thing over, planning and working out a 
program together. 

As a starter we agreed on a form entitled 
“A Picture of Myself as I See It”, to be 
filled out by each pupil and kept on file by 
each homeroom teacher. At the beginning 
of the second semester we dared to try a 
45-minute homeroom period once every two 
weeks. Pupils liked it, and teachers seeing 
its value worked hard to make it a success. 

Last fall, with only one new teacher on 
our faculty, we thought it advisable to have 
our homeroom period once each week. A 


variety of different programs has been car- 
ried out, and pupils and teachers alike are 
for the most part very enthusiastic. 

Trips to the sugar factory, the orphanage, 
the bottling works, the bakery, and the 
local newspaper-office have been popular 
trips taken during homeroom periods. Busi- 
ness men and women as well as professional 
people have been glad to lead discussions 
concerning their various occupations. 

Films of various types have been shown, 
educational quiz programs prepared by 
committees of pupils have been used, a unit 
on pre-college guidance for the senior home- 
rooms has been carried on for three succes- 
sive weeks, and various types of social 
hours have developed. Many of the pro- 
grams have been entirely pupil-planned; 
others have been worked out by the home- 
room teachers. 

Along with this “organized friendliness” 
within homerooms a new type of cumula- 
tive record has been worked out, more has 
been done with the testing program, and 
an interest inventory test has been given to 
all seniors. There is no counselor as such in 
our school, but each homeroom teacher acts 
as adviser and counselor to the 35 to 40 
pupils in his room. 

Our Coffee Club is still as popular as it 
was when it was organized. Comparing our 
high school of today with our high school 
of five years ago, I have no doubt in my 
mind that “coffee talks”. It makes for a 
democratic faculty which in turn creates a 
democratic way of living within a school. 


Somebody’s Watching 


One of the most frequent complaints of the life 
of the teacher is that his life must be an open book 
and, I might add, thumbmarked and underlined 
on every page. Be assured what you do on Sunday 
will be broadcast over the clothes-line network on 
Monday and further related by the dummy at 
bridge. . . . If you cannot agree with the com- 
munity in which you find your work, and there is 
no understanding by which you and your fellow 
citizens may go your respective ways unmolested by 


gossip, it will be best when you are fired! 

Live your life and enjoy it. Perhaps you may 
learn just how tolerant people really can be. Don't 
worry too much, when your neighbor counts the 
number of hose you hang out every Saturday 
morning. Give her the benefit of the doubt; perhaps 
she is not thinking that you spend too much of 
your pay check on the glorification of your pleas- 
ingly shaped legs.—RUTH JENKIN in Music Educators 
Journal. 
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TRAINED SEALS: 


A zoo professor gives us all a short course 


By 
FRED J. GREENOUGH 


VISITED A LARGE Zoo recently. During my 
I visit I had occasion to witness an im- 
promptu performance of a group of trained 
seals. After the performance, which lasted 
almost thirty minutes, I thought I might 
be able to learn something about animal 
psychology and also something about the 
people who teach animals. So I left my class 
of pupils who had accompanied me and 
sauntered down to the platform and began 
a conversation with the trainer. 

“Will you tell me about your act?” I 
asked. 

“Yabetchabud,” replied the elderly zoo 
attendant. ““Whatdayawanna know?” 

“Well, just tell me something about your 
animals and how you taught them to do the 
tricks I just saw,” I replied. 

“Well now, these seals you seen are about 
the smartest animal there is,” explained the 
teacher. “See that fellow there, that’s 
Eustace. I name ‘em all myself. I felt like 
I would like a seal named Eustace so I 
named him Eustace. He likes it too, Sorta 
makes him different from the rest, if ya 
know what I mean.” 

He continued, “Well, when Eustace 


— -k—-_ 


Eprror’s Note: “Just like kids!” said the 
teacher of the seals. “They forget all I teach 
‘em when they hit the water.” In the seal 
school, fish is the most powerful motivation 
known to man. Mr. Greenough tells us all 
about such matters in this article, including 
the case histories of pupils Eustace and Lily. 
The author is principal of Carpinteria, 
Calif., Union High School, and superintend- 
ent of the school district. 


in methods of teaching, seal psychology, etc. 


comes to school, I mean the zoo—I guess he’s 
just like a kid goin’ to first grade. It’s all 
diffrunt to him. He’s upset. Won't eat, 
won't bark, just floats around in the tank 
like a log. Pretty soon I comes out with my 
bagful of fish and all the other seals start 
makin’ a devil of a racket. He lifts up his 
head and waddles up to the edge of the 
circle and pretty soon he forgets he’s home- 
sick. Funny what a little fish will do, ain't 
it?” 

He went on thoughtfully. “The first trick 
I show ‘em is how to flap their flippers. No 
—I mean flip their flappers. Well, anyway 
you know they can’t be whipped so I have 
to teach them by tying a piece of fish to 
their flippers—I mean their flappers. They 
flip 'em to get the fish off. Pretty soon they 
learn that if they flap their flippers I flip 
them a fish. Don’t take long neither. 

“Then I teach ‘em how to walk up the 
plank. I pull the same stunt to begin with. 
First, fish at the top, pretty soon fish after 
they climb up the board. This system is 
sure fire, never misses. Just like a kid—give 
‘em somethin’ta eat and ya got ‘em where 
ya want ‘em. Now take—” 

“But do you always have to give them a 
fish?” I interrupted. 

“Yep—every time. If ya don’t, they won't 
do their stunt only once. Next time they'll 
sass ya back, run away and won't come out 
of the water. But as I was sayin’—take that 
ball catchin’ stunt. They catch on quicker’n 
a wink.” 

“But do they ever throw the ball just for 
fun, without you making them do it?” I 
asked. 

“Oh no. No. They forget all I teach ‘em 
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when they hit the water. Nope,” the train- 
er spat through his walrus mustache, “Nope. 
No after-school stuff for these babies. They 
like the crowd and the fish. Why, the one 
that plays the horn would toot all day if I 
would keep givin’ him a herring. Course, 
he don’t know what he’s playin’ but it 
makes the crowd think he does when I make 
him start over.” 

“Does he ever practice alone?” I wanted 
to know. 

“Nope, just like a kid. Practices when 
I make him or when he can show off. But 
why should he practice? He follows my 
hand. No seal could remember ‘How Dry 
I Am’ five minutes let alone put any feelin’ 
in it, so why practice?” 

“Oh, I just wondered,” I guessed. “How 
many tunes does he play?” Trying to shift 
the answers back to the trainer. 

“Two,” he said quickly, “‘How Dry I 
Am’ and ‘Sweet Adeline’, Plays ‘em both 
good too.” 

“Well,” I said critically, “if you ask me, 
his B flat was a little off key. But then I 
guess it doesn’t make any difference to a seal 
if his toots are out of tune. Tell me,” I went 
on without catching my breath, “how about 
that flag stunt. Do the seals know what they 
are doing or is it done with fish too?” 

“Yep—fish too,” he said. “Tie a piece on 
the string at first. He has to pull it down, 
then the flag pops up to the top. Aftera- 
while he learns to just pull the string for the 
fish. But he ain’t bein’ patriotic, if that’s 
what ya mean. Nope. It’s just so much 
mackerel to him.” 

“Did you ever have any failures?” I asked. 

“Yep, sure thing. Sent one back last year. 
Lily was her name. Homesick I guess. We 
tried everythin’ we know how, but she don’t 
get better so we sent her back home. She 
was one of our best actors, too. 
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“She would sneak up and try to steal the 
fish out’n this bag, but I alwas was too slick 
for her. This stunt really goes big with 
the crowd. But one day she stuck her nose 
in my pocket and got my tobaccy by mis- 
take. Did she holler! Yes siree. . . .” And he 
slapped his leg, laughing about his joke. 

“But what did she do when you took her 
back to the ocean? Did she show the other 
seals how to play ball, salute the flag, and 
walk up the boardwalk?” I inquired. 

“No—no siree—she just flipped her tail 
and started for the islands. I guess she had 
a pal awaitin’ for her.” He put his hand in 
his pocket and shoved a piece of fish into 
his mouth by mistake. 

“Damn,” he swore, and spit it out, “ya’d 
think I know fish from tobaccy, wouldn't 
ya? But that just goes to show ya.” 

“Do you think the seals remember their 
tricks for long?” I inquired further. 

“Figurin’ as how it takes two months to 
teach ’em a trick they unlearn mighty quick. 
I'd say no, maybe two days is all they re- 
member. Why this here Lily I was a tellin’ 
ya about. She got caught agin last spring 
and I recognized her right off when they 
dumped her in the tank. But did she give 
me a tumble? I should say not. In fact, she 
didn’t even remember how to flap her flip- 
pers—I mean, flip her flappers.” 

“That's tough,” I sympathized. 

“Well, just like kids, I guess. Never show 
no appreciation nor nothin’. Only time they 
remember is when their bellies hurt and 
they want somethin’ to eat.” He pondered 
momentarily. 

“Well, I want to thank you,” I said. 
“This has been quite enlightening. See you 
next year when I bring my next class down 
to the zoo.” I left him. He was muttering 
and fumbling in his bag of fish. 

“Yessir—just like kids—just like kids—” 


In the March Issue: “Hawaii in December’ 


This exclusive article, obtained by THe CLeartnc House from Hawaii via clipper, tells 
the inspiring story of how Honolulu teachers met the emergency of December 7, 1941. 














ART GALLERIES: 


Wyoming’s small-town educational enterprise 
By J. B. SMITH 


ECENTLY the Rock Springs, Wyoming, 
R Art Association sponsored a national 
showing of contemporary artists with a 
view of buying some pictures for their high- 
school art collection. During the exhibition 
three professors from an out-of-state univer- 
sity were stopping over in the town for car 
repairs and asked the garageman what they 
could do to kill time, what there was to see 
in the neighborhood. He suggested that 
they go and see the art show at the high 
school. They stayed the full time at the 
exhibition and told the attendant it was 
the best two hours they had spent in a 
long time. 

The point is that when the butcher, the 
baker, and the garageman know about an 
art show in town there must be widespread 
and genuine interest. Such a general inter- 
est among the people of a community is of 
fundamental importance if art instruction 
in the public schools is to escape the limita- 
tions set by esoteric tendencies. 

Whence came such awareness and en- 
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Epitor’s Note: Why is high-school art so 
frequently considered by citizens to be a 
“frill”? Isn’t it because too few adults have 
accepted art as an enriching experience in 
their own daily lives? In Wyoming increas- 
ing numbers of citizens of all ages are re- 
sponding to the efforts of those in charge of 
the State Art Project to develop a popular 
awareness and tolerant discrimination in the 
field of art. Prof. Smith here tells of the 
procedures and progress of this interesting 
venture. He is chairman of the department 
of art at University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyo. 


thusiasm? The success of the Wyoming Art 
Project may furnish at least a partial 
answer to this question. Supported by the 
public schools of ten communities scattered 
throughout the geographically great state 
of Wyoming, fresh, original, interpretive 
pictures produced by art workers both in 
and out of the state are brought to the 
people. The ten galleries are situated in 
cities ranging from 1200 to over 10,000 in 
population, six of them in school buildings, 
two in public libraries, one in a city hall, 
and one in the post office. 

Beginnings of the project. The Wyoming 
Art Project began in 1936" through the co- 
operation of the University of Wyoming 
and the Works Progress Administration, 
and was designated as a part of Federal 
Project Number One. The plan was to 
produce easel paintings and posters, dis- 
cover original material for the Index of 
American Design, do varied craft work, and 
sponsor art exhibitions. 

Inasmuch as all workers on the project 
had to be certified as eligible for relief, and 
the number of practicing artists in the state 
was small—and many of them not on re- 
lief—the Wyoming program has become 
largely an exhibition service, supplemented 
by lectures and demonstrations. The num- 
ber of galleries has grown steadily from six 
in 1938, eight in 1939-40, to ten at the 
present time. They are found in Laramie, 
Torrington, Newcastle, Sheridan, Casper, 
Riverton, Lander, Rawlins, Rock Springs, 
and Evanston. Two or three other com- 
munities are considering the establishment 
of galleries. 


*The historical data for this ed were fur- 
nished by W. R. Brown, Supervisor of the Wyoming 
Art Project. 
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Working procedure. The project depends 
on the cooperation of the University of 
Wyoming as official sponsor, the several 
local communities, and the Government 
Art Project. Local organizations, such as the 
American Legion, service clubs, women’s 
clubs, schools, and municipal governments, 
assist by furnishing space for the gallery, 
properly equipped for hanging exhibits, 
heat, light, transportation of exhibits to the 
next point of showing, and incidental ex- 
penses. The transportation and incidental 
expenses alone average about $100 a year 
for each center, and is raised through local 
initiative. 

The Works Progress Administration pro- 
vides attendants at galleries, gallery di- 
rectors, state supervision and clerical help, 
travel of the supervisor, exhibition ma- 
terial, and expert advice for operation. The 
University contributes office space for the 
supervisor, storage facilities, technical ad- 
vice through its Department of Art, and 
lectures by staff members at the centers. 

Exhibitions are assembled at the head 
office in Laramie from many sources: regu- 
lar exhibits from the Government Art 
Project in Washington, one-man shows of 
Wyoming artists, annual exhibitions of the 
Wyoming Artist Association, and materials 
that are booked privately by the supervisor. 
The plan is to change all exhibits every 
two or three weeks, and to have a con- 
tinuous showing throughout the year in 
every gallery. 

Some difficulties have been encountered 
in routing the show through the state, in 
finding capable workers in small com- 
munities, and in the fluctuating procedures 
found in the national organization, but in 
general these have been overcome and the 
project is definitely a going concern. 

Evidences of community interest. When 
small communities contribute $100 each 
year and provide space for the maintenance 
of an unusual project such as an art gallery, 
it means there is local interest. Generally 
speaking, the people who support the proj- 


ect are of ordinary means, with little or no 
background in art. It is reasonable for these 
local sponsors to take a chance and support 
an art gallery for one year, but when they 
continue support over several years it is 
apparent that they see value in it. 

In each of these art centers there is a live 
art club sponsoring regular programs. 
Activities during Art Week are particularly 
significant in those places where there are 
galleries. Newspapers give plenty of space 
for notices and art happenings; one news- 
paper sponsors an art column each week; 
and service and study clubs are asking for 
more art programs. In one service club the 
president was examining critically its ex- 
penditures, and the membership by ac- 
clamation voted to continue support to the 
art project. 

School boards in several communities are 
substantial contributors to the project. As 
superintendents say, “It is the cheapest 
educational activity we have”, “It is a good 
investment of $25 to secure a new art ex- 
hibition every three weeks”, and “Our chil- 
dren look forward to each new exhibit.” 

The average monthly attendance for 
1940 was 732 persons to each gallery, 
amounting to a yearly total of 68,526 visits 
for the eight galleries. In many places the 
yearly total attendance is much larger than 
the population of the town. What metro- 
politan art museum can boast of such popu- 
lar appeal? 

The head office of the project is fast be- 
coming a clearing house for groups over the 
state that wish exhibitions for special 
events. Last year 35 exhibits were arranged 
for conventions, institutes, public gather- 
ings, and county fairs in many parts of the 
state. For the past six months the project 
has maintained a showing of 150 paintings 
from Wyoming artists in various buildings 
at Fort Warren in Cheyenne. The project 
also handles most of the details for the 
annual exhibitions of Wyoming artists, and 
many communities request a showing in 
addition to the regular gallery circuit. 
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Another important service rendered to 
the state through the initiative of the WPA 
art supervisor is the program of demon- 
stration of art processes and lectures to 
schools and other groups. Twenty-five pro- 
grams were arranged last year, dealing with 
the silk-screen process printing of posters 
and Christmas cards, all the steps in egg- 
yolk tempera painting, watercolor painting, 
explanation of composition of line in old 
masters, and the psychology of art. In each 
case a practicing artist gave the demonstra- 
tion and finished a work before the group. 

When an exhibit arrives at a center that 
is too large for the space already arranged 
for it, varied uses are made of the surplus 
pictures. One farming community hangs 
pictures in the public restroom (Thomas 
Benton should read this). Another dis- 
tributes pictures to business firms. One 
loans pictures to teachers for study and 
discussion in their classrooms. 

The project as an educational force. The 
foregoing outline of the work of the 
Wyoming Art Project suggests clearly that 
it is a vital force for art development in 
the state. The general level of interest and 
enthusiasm appears to be higher in the 
communities where galleries are found. 
Speakers feel they always find sympathetic 
audiences in connection with the galleries. 
Students in University art classes frequently 
refer to pictures they have seen as high 
school pupils at the local art center. The 
mere showing of pictures and other art 
work where adults and children can freely 
see and study them seems to encourage 
people to inform themselves in art. 

One community was denied a gallery be- 
cause some of the sponsoring groups wished 
to show only one kind of art. Hence the 
mere presence of a gallery indicates that 
that community must have tolerance 
enough to show all kinds of art—some they 
now like and some they may learn to like, 
or at least understand. This is especially 
important, for all too often one finds only 
one kind of art being presented to children. 


The large attendance figures reported in 
the smaller communities may be due to the 
practice of teachers who take their pupils 
regularly to the exhibits. One county super- 
intendent urges outlying districts to pro- 
vide buses for bringing rural children in 
to the center, and this is frequently done. 

The supervisor of the project reports 
that he finds the children accept the ex- 
hibitions as a regular part of their school 
activities. It is an everyday occurrence to 
have an exhibition hanging. Thus children 
are beginning to see that art is a normal 
human activity, not something unusual for 
people to engage in on Sundays. 

The supervisor also reports that children 
actually enjoy the pictures for what they 
are, not for what they wish the picture to 
be. Too often adults have pre-conceived 
notions in art and select only those pictures 
that satisfy these already fixed ideas. In con- 
trast, the children say, “let the pictures 
talk”, and react more freshly to the mean- 
ings that are expressed graphically. If this 
attitude of mind prevails—as children grow 
older it is likely that they will become 
intelligent art patrons and participants. 

The children do not realize it—some 
parents do—but they are taking part in a 
social change, a literal upheaval for the 
artist. During the depression artists found 
the system of private patronage breaking 
down. They turned to the social group for 
another type of support, and although a 
stigma of relief was often present, they met 
the challenge and produced vital art. 

The social group in turn is actually hav- 
ing an opportunity to see the work it 
sponsors. The shackle of painting to please 
a prospective buyer has been broken. 
Artists, for a living wage, are painting ac- 
cording to their own sensitivity—a common- 
place procedure in earlier art periods. 
Their pictures are not buried in museum 
vaults and expensive private collections, 
but the public may come and look at them 
in galleries all over the nation, including 
the pioneering state circuit in Wyoming. 
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= THE EDUCATIONAL WHIRL —* 


A department of satire and sharp comment 


Contributors: Frank I. Gary, Carr SANpERS, DAN O. Roor, 
CeceviA Lopce, ALAN WuytTe, R. ELIZABETH REYNOLDs, EFFra E. 


PRESTON, and Lois STEWART. 


“Progressive educators have overlooked an ele- 
ment in the development of personality in chil- 
dren,” argued Clem Shrewdy. “To require a parent's 
signature on a report card must give every child 
a feeling of inferiority.” F. 1. G. 


© 
Ethics 


Music Instructor: Mr. Jones, I ordered music 
this year for the chorus but have not received any 
to date. We can’t have a chorus without something 
to sing. 

Mr. Jones: Well, er, ah, couldn’t you perhaps 
mimeograph a few songs from sample copies, and 
then when graduation comes nearer we might buy 
a few copies of the better numbers? C. S. 


© 


I would give a great deal to be as cocksure of 
knowing all the answers to any educational problem 
as I was twenty years ago (or as most any teacher 
on his first job is today), Or would I? D.O. R. 


© 
Give Them the Gas 


1. The teacher who is never satisfied until she has 
organized a clique. 

2. The nosy teacher who hangs around the office 
to get the lowdown on other people’s business. 

3. The selfish teacher who labels other teachers 
as “dull” because they can’t dress well while putting 
sisters or brothers through college. 

4. The substitute who tells the teacher next door 
that you are getting a pretty high salary for a 
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Eprror’s Note: Among the contributors to this 
department are superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals, and teachers. The educators whose writings 
appear here almost invariably have a serious point 
to make, but have chosen satire and humor as more 
effective methods of making that point. The editors 
of THe CLeaRinc House do not necessarily endorse 
the points of view expressed here. 


schedule he could manage with his hands tied be- 
hind him. 

5. The teacher who thinks bells are meant for the 
other fellow, and has a class outside your door 
before the period is over. Cc. L. 
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Tessie to Tillie 


“When you consider a pupil's grade don’t ponder 
over what he knows—the important consideration 
is who he knows.” A. W. 


© 


No Romance 


No one can truly say these young people today 
do not see things clearly. One morning several boys 
were talking with me about the latest Andy Hardy 
picture. 

“Andy had a way with the women,” said Dennis. 

“Yeah, it’s in the script,” commented Frank. 

R. E.R. 


© 


The reason most teachers are unintelligible is 
because they know parents are pushovers for big 
words. Aren't we all? E. E. P. 


© 


Revolt 


The class was discussing the possibility of getting 
an additional holiday. 

I tried to administer a soothing death-potion to 
such a false hope: “Don’t you know every day we 
get off, beyond the allotted number of holidays, 
we must make up later? And,” I added with full 
feeling, “Who wants to come to school until the 
middle of June!” 

Irving was quick on the uptake: “Who wants to 
come to school—PERIOD!” L. S. 


© 


Those who dwell in ivory towers don’t always 
have heads of the same material. Occasionally they 
come out of their ivy and look around, surprising 
even themselves, E. E. P. 
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TESTS WITHOUT END: 


Schools should make use of their present 
records before adding more to the shelves 


By LEONARD J. BUCKNER 


WAS TALKING to an old-time teacher re- 
I cently, because I wanted to get some 
ideas for a course paper on testing. He had 
just finished thirty years of teaching and 
he still looked like a human being; he cer- 
tainly seemed like the type of person who 
could give me some valuable hints. 

We went to Child’s to talk it over. That 
was something I had learned from him be- 
fore. A cup of coffee at 3:30 clears the chalk 
dust from your eyes. He says sometimes 
the chalk dust stays on after school and 
your friends say you look just like a school 
teacher. 

My first question was, “Do you believe in 
a testing program for the school?” 

He said, simply, “No.” 

“Well, don’t you want to know the 1.Q.’s 
of your pupils?” I asked in a tone that im- 
plied that any good teacher should want to 
know the I.Q.’s of his pupils. 

“What for?” was his quiet answer. “Why 
do I need a lot more scores and graphs that 
I can’t read and wouldn't have time to use 
if I could read?” 

I'm afraid I sputtered this one out. “But 
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Epiror’s Note: The author believes that 
a testing program is fine. But he also charges 
that schools are “over-recorded, over-tested, 
over-analyzed, and over-cumulated”. He asks 
what we have actually done with our present 
records of pupils’ 1.Q.’s and Achievement 
Scores, and suggests a moratorium on further 
testing until we can give a good answer. Mr. 
Buckner teaches English in Hillside, N.J., 
Junior High School. 
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how can you accommodate individual dif- 
ferences, how do you motivate maximal 
learning, how do you establish standards of 
achievement?” I learned those words from 
another course last summer. 

He stirred his coffee leisurely before he 
replied. He might have been purposely act- 
ing slowly to calm down my indignation. 
“You fellows are always getting at a prob- 
lem backwards. I don’t mean to tear into 
your pet scheme. Testing is fine. Cumula- 
tive records are also fine. But the schools 
and the teachers don’t know how to use 
them yet. 

“We don’t know what to do with Johnny 
when we do find out that he has an L.Q. of 
80, lives on the wrong side of the tracks, 
works in a bowling alley until 2 o'clock in 
the morning, has a father who won't stay 
home, and develops wax in his left ear. 
After we find this out, what?” He pointed 
his finger at me. “Let me ask you one. 
What do you do with YOUR kids’ 1.Q.’s 
and Achievement Scores?” 

That got me. Just what did I do with 
them? I didn’t say that out loud, but I 
knew I wasn’t fooling him either. Just what 
did I learn from a child’s record card that 
I actually could do something about in the 
time allotted me with that child? 

Well, we talked it over for awhile longer 
and then he took a bus home. I told him I 
was going to walk a ways and think it over. 

Of course, I said to myself as I walked 
along, the pupil data that come to me are 
useful in a way. I can figure out the average 
intelligence of a given class and then pre- 
pare my lessons for that level. 
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But then that presupposes that the tests 
were administered, scored, and graphed 
correctly, not to mention that the tests actu- 
ally measured what they were supposed to 
measure, And it also assumes the fact that 
I am going to teach them on a level with 
their present I.Q.’s and not ever hope to 
squeeze in a cultural thing or two, or a 
challenge, or an advanced problem. 

I remember very vividly the advantages 
of testing programs as they are set forth in 
my education textbooks. Just to mention 
a few, there are: classification of pupils, 
ascertainment of the progress of pupils, 
provision of more reliable data, ascertain- 
ment of the loci of need for emphasis and 
remedial instruction, securing of data for 
improvement of the courses of study, and 
the educational guidance of each pupil 
through his school years. 

Do you notice anything peculiar in those 
aims? Do you note that they are dedicated 
to finding out everything possible about the 
child? They are indeed searching; and they 
are certainly statistical enough to warm the 
heart of the most meticulous research 
mathematician. 

Then I remembered the phrase the old 
timer used while he drank his coffee, “After 
we find this out, what?” 

Perhaps the solution lies in another of 
the old fellow’s statements, “You fellows 
are always getting at a problem backwards.” 
We are all set up and equipped for testing 
and we spend a lot of money on commercial 
forms, and printing record cards, and then 
we stop. We have no special classes, no spe- 
cial teachers, no special curriculums, and in 
most places not even a reasonable simplifi- 
cation of the regular curriculums. We are 
indeed over-recorded, over-tested, over- 
analyzed, and over-cumulated. 


If teachers and administrators are to be able to 
interpret the critical and urgent community, na- 
tional and world problems of today and tomorrow 
they must keep themselves well informed and they 
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When I had that figured out I decided 
not to write a term paper on some new 
angle of educational measurement, but to 
write a plea for a more intelligent and wide- 
spread use of what we now have. I would 
like to ask principals and teachers to give 
themselves a chance to study and use the 
forms we now so secretly harbor on the top 
shelves of our classroom closets. 

Can't we modify our program so that we 
can fit it into the needs of the children as 
those needs are discovered on present rec- 
ords? We don’t have to discover any more 
needs. We've got enough to think about 
now. 

Let’s go back to Johnny. We took care of 
the wax in his left ear, and we moved him 
into a class where he is not overtaxed by 
the standards set by more intelligent pupils. 
Now somebody ought to find out whether 
he is working in that bowling alley volun- 
tarily, or made to work there by a stern 
father. As we stand now, there isn’t a teach- 
er in the school who hasn’t had to wake 
Johnny up from an exhausted slumber at 
the end of the period. 

There also isn’t a teacher who has been 
to his home to find out what it is all about. 

This is all called guidance, yet the class- 
room is devoid of the use of the word. Guid- 
ance by the teachers who see and work with 
pupils continuously is never done by the 
teachers. There’s no place for it—or time. 

Then, before I finish my term paper, I 
am going to say that all this is intended for 
the average high school in the average city 
—where guidance work and real teaching is 
the teacher’s job—as it should be. And that 
much more could be done if we'd stop test- 
ing, and writing things down on form 
blanks—and follow up what we already 
know. 


nust have courage to speak the truth regardless of 
the possible effect upon special groups and interests. 
—Eart C. Crockett in University of Colorado's 
Notes on Education and the National Emergency. 
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Stepping Stones to Classroom 


By SOCIALIZATION 


HARRY PLEAT 


URING THE FIRST sIx weeks of the school 
D term I taught my 7A and gA social- 
studies classes in the old formal manner. 
On Monday, day of slow awakening for 
most children, my boys and girls read as- 
signed pages and then answered specified 
questions. On other days everybody made a 
map or everybody helped to make an outline 
or everybody did this or everybody did that. 

Although there was a surface calm in 
the room, I felt that many of my pupils 
were not as happy as they might be. Pos- 
sibly they were not receiving what they 
wanted. During the seventh week I listed the 
various procedures that had been used dur- 
ing the past weeks and told the children to 
vote for those which they liked best. 

The results of the survey were twofold. 
I learned that they liked to talk and to hear 
others talk. I learned that not one of my 
teaching techniques was a decided favorite, 
although each one had a few adherents. In 
other words, my children desired socializa- 
tion and individualization. 

As the weeks rolled by I never let one 
pass without asking my boys and girls how 
a certain part of the week’s work could be 
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Eprror’s Note: The author doesn’t be- 
lieve that classroom procedure can be 
changed from “formalized teaching to so- 
cialization” all of a sudden. He and his 
classes spent some time at working out prac- 
tical ways in which the pupils could have a 
bigger part in directing their work. This 
article reports the present day-by-day pro- 
cedure of a class for one week. Mr. Pleat 
teaches social studies in a Philadelphia jun- 
ior high school. 


made to conform with their desires. Slowly 
we evolved the weekly program of studies 
presented forthwith. 

We are not entirely satisfied with it, and 
we feel that as the term progresses we will 
improve it. We present it because we feel 
it is an evolutionary product capable of 
further evolution in the right direction. 
After all, we do have a sincere sympathy 
for the ambitious teacher who foolishly tries 
to make the drastic change from formalized 
teaching to socialization in a single day. 

Here is our plan—not to be copied whole- 
sale: 


MONDAY 


The week starts in the old way—the chil- 
dren read an assigned number of pages that 
cover the week’s material. At the end of the 
ten or fifteen minutes devoted to the read- 
ing, everybody, instead of answering ques- 
tions, composes a questicn dealing with an 
important idea that he has read. 

Then, sixteen volunteers in two shifts 
write their questions on the board. From 
these questions both class and teacher de- 
velop a list of five or more topics. 

The committee topics are now written on 
the board from left to right so that several 
pupils can go to the board simultaneously 
to sign up. Although we always have five or 
six children register for each committee, so 
that none will be undermanned, a pupil 
may report to a committee regardless of 
whether his name is officially listed. 

By the end of Monday we try to decide 
on the topics, the committee members and 
chairmen, and on a person to be in charge, 
whom we call the Master of Ceremonies. 

If we do not finish any item, we do not 
worry. We simply do it the next day. 
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TUESDAY 


This is research day. To each child I give 
at least two books in which he can find facts 
about his topic. While the class works my 
duties are chiefly to help the weak sisters 
learn to locate their material, and to supply 
additional books to pupils confronted with 
a need for a special type of information. 


WEDNESDAY 


At the start of the period the Master of 
Ceremonies takes his position at the front 
of the room, ready to perform the duty of 
introducing the various committees. 

The committee reports assume the nature 
of panel discussions. The chairman speaks 
the opening sentence. Then a committee 
member adds a sentence or two to what the 
chairman has said. Thereafter the commit- 
tee continues to discuss its topic in con- 
versational style. Throughout the conversa- 
tion the chairman must be alert to prevent 
lulls, and at the conclusion, to give the clos- 
ing sentence. 

If time remains after all reports have 
been given, each child makes an outline 
listing the important ideas presented by the 
committees. 


‘THURSDAY 


To give unity and added significance to 
each pupil’s daily work, I try to see that 
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each one has a weekly goal. That goal is a 
booklet of the week’s work, which is col- 
lected on Friday. Thursday, therefore, is 
devoted to the making of illustrations for 
the booklet. 

At the start of the period about twenty- 
four children, in shifts of eight, write on 
the board definite suggestions for illustrat- 
ing activities dealing with the week’s topics. 

During the remainder of the period each 
child works on his booklet according to his 
own taste and his own speed. 


FRIDAY 


At the start of the period the booklets are 
collected. Each booklet generally contains a 
cover, a table of contents, a paragraph 
about the individual's special topic, an out- 
line of the week’s topics, illustrations, and 
an index. 

During the greater remaining part of the 
period, a teacher-dominated review lesson 
of the week’s important facts is held. 


Conclusion. As I have stated, the fore- 
going plan is far from the ultimate in so- 
cialization. However, it does show that an 
effort is being made to give girls and boys a 
chance to plan and to execute their week's 
work. That, after all, is the essence of 
socialization; and the result will not be a 
fancy display but an awakening in both 
teacher and pupils of the democratic spirit. 


Critique of Pure Spanking 


Spankings are usually so spontaneous and im- 
mediate that most children accept them as in the 
nature of things—if they are not too frequent, 
or too severe... . 

Much of the brutality that so often appears in 
spankings arises from the impulsiveness of the 
action. We are accordingly advised, “Never punish 
in anger.” But that advice is misleading; for it 
means in effect that your floggings are to be carried 
out in cold blood... . 

The connection between wrongdoing and flog- 
ging can mean nothing to the child but retribution. 
The parent or other mentor usually undertakes 


to act on behalf of “Nature”, or as the agent of 
some higher law... . 

Now that teachers are actually learning to main- 
tain order and to guide children’s development in 
their joint undertakings and social relationships 
without relying upon the rod, there would seem 
to be no good reason why the family, in which the 
members are in more intimate relations, should 
regress to more primitive means of “discipline”. 

Even if we resolve never to “spank” a child, we 
shall spank often enough. It is therefore better to 
resolve to seek other means of control.—SIDONIE 
M. Gruenserc in National Parent-Teacher. 























BANQUET SQUAD: 


Boy waiters serve at school or town affairs 


By MAJEL M. COOPRIDER and F. B. TOALSON 


or YEARS the Senior High School of 

Dodge City, Kansas, has had the usual 
school banquets and dinners, and for years 
these meals have been prepared and served 
by the girls of the home economics depart- 
ment of the Senior High School and the 
Junior College. This has seemed as it should 
be, but this year a new idea has been intro- 
duced into the plan for school banquets and 
dinners. 

This new idea, briefly stated, is: Organize 
and train several groups of boys to serve at 
banquets. Teach them the “do's” and 
“don't’s” of table service under the super- 
vision of the home-economics department. 
Teach them to be neat, clean, quiet, and 
efficient in serving. 

The project was to be extracurricular and 
all training and work was to be done after 
school hours. It was to be “sold” to the boys 
as a method of learning a worthwhile job 
and necessary knowledge of table etiquette. 
When the plan was suggested to the prin- 
cipal, he was enthusiastic about its value 
but pessimistic about getting enough boys 
interested (at least in volunteering) to make 
it a success. 








Eprror’s Note: The boys who are mem- 
bers of the Banquet Squad of Dodge City, 
Kan., Senior High School are well trained 
in serving efficiently, and in table etiquette. 
When they go into action at a banquet of 
some community organization they are a 
credit to the school. The school receives 
remuneration when the boys serve under 
school sponsorship, at an out-of-school 
affair, and all money goes into the home- 
economics fund. Miss Cooprider teaches in 
the school, and Mr. Toalson is its principal. 


In the daily bulletin a special invitation 
to meet and discuss the plan was issued to 
all boys who wished to take part in the in- 
struction. Forty-five boys appeared and were 
organized into three groups: The first group 
was made up entirely of senior boys, the 
second of juniors and seniors, and the third 
had representatives from the sophomore, 
junior, and senior classes. 

All practice sessions are held after school 
hours with conditions as similar to actual 
serving as it is possible to make them. The 
tables are arranged in the formation they 
will be in at the time the meal is served, and 
are set with all necessary dishes, glassware, 
and silver. 

The boys are dressed alike, in white 
trousers, white shirts, black bow ties, dark 
shoes, and dark coats. Lined up for their 
serving according to height, they work in 
pairs, always keeping together as they enter 
and return from the dining room. 

On the first trip in, the two lead-off boys 
go emptyhanded and remove the first-course 
dishes of the first two persons. The rest of 
the boys in the group carry filled dishes 
which they serve, and then each takes 
away the first-course dishes of the next per- 
son. This makes both the removing and the 
serving of dishes simultaneous, thus speed- 
ing up the service. As soon as the dinner 
course is served, each boy is assigned a task 
of serving rolls, coffee, or water. 

Head waiters are chosen from the group 
and have proved to be sincere, dependable, 
and conscientious about their work. It is 
their job to determine what is needed and 
to aid the other waiters. They check each 
boy on the performance of his task, and at 
the close of each banquet report on his 
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ability, attitude, and _ conscientiousness. 
Each report is rechecked by the supervisor 
and a written report is made to the office. 
All data are recorded on the office perma- 
nent record sheet of each boy, and this serves 
as a basis for later recommendations for 
jobs. 

Although the organization is a new one, 
it has made remarkable progress in the few 
months it has been organized. Much favor- 
able comment has been received about the 
boys’ work, and school officials feel that it 
deserves a place in the extracurricular pro- 
gram. The boys have been called upon to 
serve other organizations outside the school, 
and a few boys have been used as extra help 
in commercial eating establishments. 

The boys enjoy this work very much—so 
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much that they are eager to have more 
banquets to serve. After the serving is over 
and all dishes have been returned to the 
home-economics department they always eat 
with the home-economics girls who pre- 
pared the meal. Somehow, this adds to the 
interest of both the boys and girls. 

The banquets served this year include a 
Lions Club-teacher banquet of 100; a ban- 
quet for about 50 school administrators, 
school board, and faculty members; the 
N. H. S. banquet of around go actives, 
alumni, parents, and teachers; an Eastern 
Star banquet, prepared by ladies of the 
Methodist Church and served by the boys to 
250 people; G. R. Mother-Daughter dinner, 
about 200; visiting chorus—complimentary 
banquet for 100. 


Homemaking Girls Prepare & Serve 
Meals in Homes, at Affairs 


By PRISCILLA HODGE 


HE MANY social activities in our resi- 
dential community, which is on the 
outskirts of a university city, produce a 
definite need for girls who are trained to 
assist or take the entire responsibility in the 
preparation and serving of luncheons, din- 
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Eprror’s Note: In this article paralleling 
the accompanying article on the “Banquet 
Squad”, the author tells how the girls in 
her homemaking classes go into homes and 
banquet halls, and not only serve meals, 
but plan the menus and cook the food be- 
forehand. Unlike the boys of Dodge City’s 
Banquet Squad, these girls of Hamden High 
School keep any pay they earn—and some 
of them make enough to buy their own 
clothes. Miss Hodge teaches in Hamden, 
Conn., High School. 


ners, or afternoon teas. Because of this need 
we give our senior girls in homemaking the 
opportunity to receive such training as part 
of their course. 

Each girl plans, prepares, and serves a 
complete dinner for six (a guest, her 
teacher, and four classmates) in our practice 
house. Her classmates are the critics and 
only constructive criticism is given. The 
same plan is carried out in the preparation 
and serving of afternoon tea. The girls are 
also the hostesses for the faculty, class 
groups, and several organizations in the 
town. After the pupils complete their work 
in school satisfactorily they are ready to go 
out into the homes in our community. 

In order to acquaint the public with the 
service we offer the following letter is sent 
to the presidents of the various organiza- 
tions and clubs: 



































HOMEMAKING GIRLS SERVE IN COMMUNITY 


Dear Mrs. Blank: From time to time when you 
are giving a special little tea or need an extra wait- 
ress at a luncheon or dinner party, wouldn't you 
like to know just where you could find such a girl? 

We are training our junior and senior home- 
making girls to go into your hemes and help in 
the preparation and serving of lunch or dinner, or 
to take full charge of an afternoon tea, making 
dainty sandwiches, cookies and cakes and serving 
them attractively, thus leaving you free to enjoy 
your guests. We send only reliable girls who have 
pleasing personalities. 

If you are interested won't you please call me at 
school, 2-2134, or at my home, 5-7724. 

I would very much appreciate it if you would 
read this letter to members of your organization. 
Very truly yours, Priscilla Hodge, Director, Home- 
making Dept. 


A definite fee is charged, and all work is 
carefully checked in detail before our girls 
leave the school. Several pupils have earned 
enough money to buy their own clothes. 

Two girls recently prepared and served 
all of the food at a house-warming where 
there were approximately one hundred fifty 
guests. They made attractive sandwiches, 
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cupcakes, and cookies. Another girl catered 
for a high-school teacher in our neighboring 
city who was entertaining nine guests for 
dinner. Her menu consisted of: 


Fruit Cup 
Baked Stuffed Pork Chops 
Baked Potatoes, Carrots, Spinach 
Hot Biscuits—Butter 
Chocolate Pudding—Ice Box Cookies 
Coffee 


After a girl has completed her work there 
is a second check-up with the hostess and 
with the girl. The hostesses have been very 
pleased to have trained girls at a very 
reasonable cost, and the girls thoroughly 
enjoy and appreciate the many social ad- 
vantages as well as the experience and op- 
portunity of earning their own money. 

We are just completing our first year 
with this practical training unit, and our 
experiment thus far has been most satis- 
factory to both the school and the com- 
munity. 


Peace by Conquest, Maintained by Force 


One of the greatest problems in building na- 
tional preparedness is the inertia implanted into 
Americans by non-militant peace education. 

For twenty years peace at almost any price was 
the credo of virtually all forward-looking educa- 
tional groups. From kindergarten through college, 
from pulpit and rostrum, from the pen, loudspeaker 
and the legislative chamber, peace propaganda was 
untiringly sown. War was anathema—hellish in 
every way. It was argued that the proponents of 
war as an instrument of national policy were mis- 
guided, or anti-social, or selfishly interested. War 
was horrific, solved no problems, and succeeded only 
in destroying the worthy values of life. . 

First of all, educators must divest themselves of 
their illusions about this world. The stark realities 
of the struggle for existence among human societies 
must be acknowledged. The doctrines of peace as 
we have understood them during the past twenty 
years must be recognized as proceeding from false 


premises; they must never be revived—never, that 
is, until the primary causes of war have been per- 
manently removed. 

Our nation is embarked on a course of world 
leadership which can be established only through 
conquest and maintained by force. Educational lead- 
ers in the United States will have a very important 
responsibility upon their shoulders. They must de- 
velop and keep alive a spirited and militant dem- 
ocratic tradition devoted to maintaining a world 
that will be amenable to the evolution of our cul- 
tural, economic and political concepts. Only by be- 
ing ready spiritually and materially to crush 
promptly every incipient threat against the orderly 
development of economic and social life, can the 
frightfulness of widespread war be avoided. We 
cannot afford to repeat the folly of the past 
twenty years and permit our hatred of war to trick 
us again out of peace.—THomas C. BARHAM in 
School and Society. 
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REMEMBER YOU? 


By 
JOSEPHINE FRISBIE 


ND WHATEVER became of Miss Bayne?” 

We had met for lunch after ten years, 

and were talking about old acquaintances. 

A graduate of our high school, Janice was 
eager to hear about her former teachers. 

“My, but I was afraid of her. In study 
hall I always sat in mortal terror for fear 
I'd do something she didn’t like. But—” she 
smiled nostalgically, “Miss Bayne always 
smelled wonderful.” 

Then Janice asked about Miss Wiggins. 

“We all liked her in spite of the fact 
that her white collar was never quite clean. 
I'm afraid we didn’t learn anything in her 
classes, though. She was too good to us. 
We really suffered when we got to college.” 

At first she could not remember Miss 
Letts. 

“I know I must have been in her classes. 
Oh yes!” she smiled. “Funny, the only thing 
I can remember is that I always dreaded 
to see her come down the aisle. She used 
to lean over our shoulders and mark cor- 
rections on our papers.” Janice shook her 
head. “Well, I'm afraid the truth of the 


— 


Eprror’s Note: From various people the 
author has collected random memories about 
their former teachers. What these adults re- 
call after ten or twenty years is sometimes 
odd, sometimes amusing—and often disquiet- 
ing. Some of us probably will wonder sharply 
what our present pupils will remember 
about us a dozen years from now. It might 
even be a good way of checking back on our 
classroom mannerisms and temperaments. 
Miss Frisbie is counselor for senior girls at 
Central High School, Omaha, Neb. 


matter is that she never read the halitosis 
ads.” 

She buttered a piece of her roll thought- 
fully. “Isn't it strange the things we remem- 
ber about people?” 

I nodded, and could have added that 
such a contemplation may be pretty 
frightening, especially if you're a teacher. 
For example, a lawyer tells the following 
story about one of his teachers: 

“She taught civics in the little town 
where I went to high school. She didn’t 
know much of anything, I'm afraid. Cur- 
rent-events day must have been torture for 
her. We boys sometimes made up our own 
news items. 

“Once I told about a marvelous new 
invention. The scientists, I reported, had 
just finished a balloon that could be filled 
with water and floated over dry areas, 
where the water would be released. 

“The whole class was soberly bursting 
with laughter. Everybody but the teacher 
knew I was making it up. She nodded. 
‘Isn’t it wonderful what science is able to 
do nowadays?’ she said, and went on to the 
next student.” 

Even more disturbing is the bitter com- 
ment—bitter after fifteen years—of another 
professional man. 

“I don’t know what there was about her. 
I simply couldn't learn in her classroom. 
Everywhere else I did creditable work, but 
there was something about the atmosphere 
in there that froze my very being. Every- 
thing she touched seemed ‘petrified into 
dullness. I never felt that she really liked to 
teach. She didn’t like us kids and we didn’t 
like her. Nothing she ever did seemed fair. 
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How WILL THEY 


We used to believe that she sat up nights 
thinking up catch questions for our tests.” 
He shuddered. “I hope no child of mine 
ever has to meet up with a teacher of her 
kind.” 

The criticism might be made that the 
foregoing incidents are unfair samplings, 
that they unjustly present teachers in an 
unfavorable light. Such a criticism is per- 
haps legitimate, but we must remember that 
people do not sit down and decide whether 
what they are about to remember is just. 
They remember what has made an impres- 
sion on them. As a result, one memory of 
unjust treatment is likely to outlive fifty 
instances of the opposite kind. 

It is quite true that pupils are brutal in 
their frankness and quick to pick up and 
pass on their teachers’ little idiosyncrasies. 
If you've ever ridden on a bus or streetcar 
when they are riding to school, you will 
agree that their comments are spontaneous 
and, certainly, uncensored. 

“Laugh at her jokes,” said one of them, 
“then you'll get along all right. I do, and 
I never study.” 

“Sit in the back of the room in math. 
class,” advised another veteran. “She can’t 
hear anything you say; so you can quote a 
line from Frankie and Johnny and she'll 
nod and think it’s Euclid.” 

We must admit, however, that children’s 
judgments are on the whole sincere and 
fair. They are quick to pick up our pecu- 
liarities and weaknesses but they are just 
as quick to respond to a teacher who likes 
and trusts them. They are equally quick to 
recognize and appreciate a teacher who “ex- 
plains things so we can understand them”. 

Not long ago, among a group of people 
whose high-school days were obviously not 
yesterday, or even the day before, the name 
of a former teacher was mentioned. 

“She was the best teacher I ever had,” 
said one gray-haired man. “To take litera- 
ture under her was a wonderful experience. 
I don’t know how she did it. She never 
scolded us. She never nagged about our 
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listening or getting papers in, but we always 
did. She made the dullest thing live just. 
by explaining it so we could see it as she 
did. I can’t remember that she was either 
goodlooking or particularly well dressed, 
but she was an artist teacher. All of us 
would have done anything for her. 

“I can still remember how she explained 
the progress of civilization. She drew one of 
those continuous penmanship oval exer- 
cises across the blackboard. 

“See how it goes forward on the up- 
swing,’ she said. “That's like civilization. 
Of course, it always drops back, but the 
encouraging thing is that it never goes back 
quite as far as it did with the last oval.’ 

“I can still see her, her eyes shining, as 
optimistic as the chart of civilization she 
had just drawn.” 

Few of us can hope to be remembered as 
vividly or as kindly as that, but if you are 
a normal person and a teacher, you can’t 
help wondering. Twenty years from now 
what will our pupils remember about us? 

Will it be a general feeling of profit from 
having been in our classes? Will it be a 
deep-seated feeling of resentment at the 
memory of what seemed unfair treatment 
at the time? Or will it be just the old brown 
dress that was “good enough for school’’? 

There is one other possibility, however, 
that we have to consider. Think back 
through your own school history. How 
many of your teachers—those cultivated in- 
dividuals who were supposed to influence 
your youth and shape your destiny—do you 
remember? How many have you forgotten 
completely? As a matter of fact, to the 
average adult only one or two teachers 
really stand out with any prominence, as 
either good or bad. Our individual chances 
of being remembered at all are pretty slim, 
about one in ten. Twenty years from now, 
so far as our present pupils are concerned, 
most of us, too, will have dropped into the 
undisturbed and anonymous comfort of 
oblivion. Perhaps that thought may offer 
some consolation. Perhaps. 
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“SPIRAL SYSTEM”: 


In Gallup High School its 1% hour periods 


By 
OWEN O. SABIN 


HREE TIMES a week!” “An hour and 
forty-five minutes long!” “Oh! I'll never 
be able to remember that schedule!” 

These and many similar remarks were 
made two years ago when the faculty and 
pupils of Gallup High School inaugurated 
a new schedule for the meeting of classes. 

The change was made in answer to the 
age-long criticisms centered on the schools 
because of the short class periods: viz., 
pupils move too often; they aren't kept long 
enough in one class to complete a teaching 
unit; some classes get the choice part of the 
day for their meeting while others get the 
poor hour; pupils are barely well started 
in the preparation of a unit when they have 
to change classes; and, too many prepara- 
tions are necessary each day for both the 
pupils and the teacher. 

In September 1940, after due considera- 
tion with the accrediting authorities of New 
Mexico and of the North Central Associa- 
tion, the Gallup High School introduced 
what we choose to call the “spiral plan” of 


—-_#-— 


Epiror’s Note: The neat, orderly pro- 
gram in which each subject is allotted an 
hour a day was set aside two years ago by 
Gallup, N.M., High School. Under the new 
system, classes are an hour and a half to 
an hour and forty-five minutes long. The 
subjects are rotated in regular order—but 
each subject isn’t taught every day, nor does 
it come around at the same hour from day 
to day. In this article Mr. Sabin, principal 
of the school, explains the reasons for this 
program, and reports on its benefits. 


allow pupils to get their teeth into a unit 


meeting classes. Briefly, the plan is made up 
along the following lines: 

1. The program of classes is the same 
as in the six-period day, where the first 
period was devoted to activities and the re- 
maining five periods to subject materials. 

2. Instead of scheduling each class for 
one hour every day, we schedule the activity 
period and three of the academic subjects 
during the four periods in each day. The 
academic classes meet in the same order 
that they would ordinarily appear on the 
schedule, beginning each day where we left 
off the day previous. 

Thus a pupil spends a weekly total of 4 
hours and 45 minutes in each class; he 
moves but once each half day; he meets 
each class at a different hour each time it 
meets; his class period never contains fewer 
than go minutes nor more than an hour and 
45 minutes; and never more than three 
preparations, frequently only two, are neces- 
sary in any one day for either the pupil or 
the teacher. 

If your schedule doesn’t allow enough 
time to complete a unit of work, the spiral 
plan is a suggested solution. Certainly, un- 
der our new plan, the pupils do not just 
get their work set up before the bell rings 
for changing classes. It is also true that if 
there is a “high period” in the day in which 
the pupil does his best work, this schedule 
hits it; and it also hits the “low period” if 
there is any. 

The longer period afforded by the spiral 
plan allows sufficient time for teaching, test- 
ing, re-teaching, and for supervised study. 
The morning sessions may be used for long 
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experiments and the preparation of more 
detailed assignments, and the afternoon 
periods may be devoted to the shorter ex- 
periments and less extensive units of study. 

It might seem that the spiral plan is not 
conducive to scheduling pupils who spend 
part of their time out of school, as some of 
ours do, working in the distributive and di- 
versified occupations. But our Gallup mer- 
chants have been very cooperative, and no 
trouble has been encountered. 

At the close of the first year of using the 
spiral plan, the pupils of Gallup High 
School were asked to vote whether the 


spiral plan the art and music departments 
had difficulty in finding enough pupils to 
justify their existence. 

The spiral plan is not a “cure-all”. It has 
certain weaknesses that necessitate close 
checking. Some of these are inherent in any 
long period! Teachers in some classes are 
apt to divide the period so that half of the 
time is spent in supervised study; other 
teachers have a tendency to teach, or hold 
recitations, during the entire period. The 
half-and-half division would not be bad 
if the study were really supervised, but that 
is not always the case. Devoting the entire 


THE SCHEDULE ON PAPER 


Mon. 
g:00-10:00 1 
10:00—11:45 2 
1:00— 2:30 3 
2:30— 4:00 4 


school should return to the old system. Of 
340 pupils voting, five stated that they pre- 
ferred the former system, ten had no prefer- 
ence, and the remaining votes were very 
specific in favoring the new system. 

A year’s operation enabled the school to 
make minor changes which have caused the 
plan to work more smoothly this year. Chief 
of these changes has been the encourage- 
ment of wider participation in first-period 
activities on the day that the morning study 
hall meets. This eliminates the necessity of 
any pupil having a “study hall” period 
lasting from g o'clock until 11:45. 

Some of the more important advantages 
of the spiral plan are those of economy and 
of efficient teaching. Gallup employs three 
part-time teachers—one in instrumental 
music, one in vocal, and a third in art. The 
music teachers work during the morning 
sessions, and the art instructor teaches in 
the afternoon. This plan makes both art 
and music available to every pupil, since 
each music class meets once every morning 
and the art teacher has two afternoon classes 
each day. Before the introduction of the 


Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 


1 1 1 1 
5 8 6 4 
6 4 2 5 
2 5 3 6 


period to recitation is sometimes defensible, 
but more often it is not desirable. 
Another weakness arises from the fact 
that pupils dislike a long study hall, espe- 
cially one that falls during the last period 
Friday afternoon. We are endeavoring to 
correct this by offering more physical-edu- 
cation classes and improving the library. 
As far as we know, there are no methods 
for measuring objectively the results of the 
spiral system in our school. We do know, 
however, that in the case of the upper class- 
men attitudes toward school work have 
improved, and that, in almost all individual 
cases, better work habits are being de- 
veloped. We know, too, that our art and 
music classes are now open to every pupil 
at no extra cost, and that more and more of 
our pupils are taking advantage of this. 
We are certain that we cannot be accused 
of moving our pupils too often, and we are 
equally certain that better teaching is 
taking place. It is also evident that the re- 
quirement of fewer preparations each day 
is resulting in more thorough ones, and 
certainly that is one desirable outcome. 











= SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —*% 


Edited by THE STAFF 


CHINA: Quite a number of CLEARING House sub- 
scriptions to schools in unoccupied China are in 
force. The Post Office says there’s no particular 
difficulty about delivering the copies—nor have we 
had any complaints on that score from Chinese 
subscribers. Chinese schools sometimes move fre- 
quently, though. For instance, we had a subscription 
for the Institute of Educational Research, Sun-Yat 
Sen University, Canton, China. Then we got a 
notice that the University’s address should be 
changed to Chengkiang, in Yunnan province. An- 
other notice, and the subscription now goes to 
Pingshek, in Kwangtung province. There are some 
subscriptions that we can’t complete, because they 
go to cities like Nanking and Shanghai. We're just 
waiting. The Japanese troops in those cities will 
be tossed out—and we're going to fulfill those sub- 
scriptions, too! 


MANILA: A number of CLEARING House sub- 
scriptions go to Manila. On January 2 came the 
news of the city’s fall. We instructed the circulation 
department to hold up on mailing further copies to 
subscribers in Manila. We aren't discontinuing 
those subscriptions by a long shot. Some day 
before too long we can begin sending the re- 
mainder of copies due. It may be over a lot of 
dead Japanese bodies—but let no one doubt that 
those subscriptions will be completed. 


TEXTBOOKS: There is no threat of a book- 
paper shortage, at the present moment, that will 
prevent the manufacture of all new textbooks 
required to meet the needs of this country for the 
next year, according to a statement sent to THE 
CLEARING House by a large textbook publishing 
company. Increased Government use of book paper 
now requires only 9% of production, and the 
industry has a bigger book paper capacity than 
has ever been consumed in one year. 

This doesn’t mean that no changes will occur 
in the textbook situation, the statement continues. 
Some changes already have been noted. Chlorine, 
used in bleaching paper, is on the priority list, 
and book papers probably will not be as white 
as they have been. 

Rising labor and material costs have resulted in 
price increases on many textbooks. The Book 
Manufacturers Institute states that within the past 
few years the cost of making a book has increased 
at least 35%—but actual increases in prices of 


books to consumers have not approached anything 
like that figure. 

So according to present indications, there will 
be plenty of textbooks during 1942. The govern- 
ment has shown a desire to have as little disruption 
in the educational system as possible. But, the 
statement concludes, “the wise school executive 
will plan to have his textbook appropriations in- 
creased for the next 12 months to meet present, 
and possible additional, increases in prices.” 


TAXPAYERS: Wartime furnishes a great oppor- 
tunity to organizations with a “taxpayers’ associa- 
tion” slant on education. It gives them fresh music 
for the same old words. 

The Citizens Emergency Committee has published 
an attack on non-defense spending that includes 
this gem, reports Belmont Farley in New York State 
Education: “It may be increasingly difficult to 
finance existing public services of various kinds 
such as schools, parks and playgrounds, child 
welfare, health protection, and so forth. These may 
be found to be luxuries which the ordinary com- 
munity can no longer afford.” 


SLACKS: Blame it on the war. Some of the 
girls are wearing slacks to class in Englewood, N.]., 
High School, and some of the teachers have 
objected, reports the New York Post. When this 
crisis was put before the board of education, it 
developed that one of the women teachers had also 
appeared in slacks. Anyway, Superintendent W. J. 
White championed slacks as “more modern” than 
dresses, and the board decided that “if the girls 
can stand them, we can”. One board member 
thought that most of the girls would give up slacks 
voluntarily if they could see themselves in some 
well-placed rear-view mirrors. 


RELIGION: Religious education is now given 
to children released from public schools during 
school hours in about 500 communities of all sizes, 
in all parts of the country. This is reported in 
“Week-day Classes in Religious Education”, U. S. 
Office of Education pamphlet, 66 pages, 10 cents, 
available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. Objectively reporting present 
practices of schools using the plan, the pamphlet 
leaves to each local community the question of 
whether it should be adopted. 

(Continued on page 382) 
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Together in the War Effort 


T Is SOMEWHAT saddening that it takes a 

full-sized war situation to stimulate edu- 
cational action along practical, cooperative, 
socially helpful lines. 

Furthermore, it had to develop into a 
world corflagration before our complacency 
was disturbed. At any rate, educators can 
take some small comfort that our present 
national situation offers a golden oppor- 
tunity to the curriculum builder, and the 
front line worker, the classroom teacher. 

(For a wide variety of ideas on such a 
wartime program in your school, follow the 
monthly CLearinc House department, 
“Schools for Victory”, which began in the 
January 1942 issue.—Ed.) 

The permanent on-going cooperative 
process of education, some of the old- 
fashioned virtues of classroom practice, the 
pursuit of sound principles of teaching will 
not be dumped overboard in the maelstrom 
of hysteria and confusion. No. But we shall 
find that our pupils can contribute more 
than ever with practical service values to 
their communities, and that the classroom 
is the place to consolidate many of these 
cooperative enterprises. 

For instance, your local war board in or- 
ganizing the community's resources may 
need a corps of bicycle messengers. Now 
these boys and girls must have several 
qualifications. Primarily, they must be 
rugged, capable of quick, intelligent, safe 
delivery service. 

That means a job for the physical educa- 
tion instructor, that proper bike riding 
technics may be learned. So many young- 
sters now ride improperly with the saddle 
too low to permit real leg drive. They also 
do not regard the “bike” as a vehicle subject 


to traffic laws. Then, of course, the messen- 
ger must know his community. If the air 
warden is to be found at the pumping sta- 
tion, he must be located by the most direct 
route. The social-studies and science teach- 
ers can perfect map study so that each lo- 
cality is well known to many more. 

A good messenger may be asked to de- 
liver a verbal message to a carefully de- 
scribed person. The English teacher can 
well stress the values of accurate listening, 
observing, and thoroughness in reading and 
following directions. 

Able messenger service may include lead- 
ing others to strategic points, first-aid assist- 
ance, pinch-hitting in case of a broken- 
down communication, and reestablishment 
of transportation. Well trained auto and 
motorcycle operators are also to be heavily 
relied upon. This means driver training 
for older boys and girls. Mind you, all of 
this is real, not theoretical. The participants 
have a feeling that they belong to the com- 
munity because they actually serve it. 

Any crisis needs preliminary training and 
emphasis upon coolness and control of 
emotion, upon ability to take orders and 
to respond to discipline, upon the values 
of writing tidily, legibly, and expressing 
oneself accurately. 

These abilities and others educators may 
stress with the possibility of applying them 
in every locality in those situations that 
have to do with the common welfare. The 
disinterested boy or girl may suddenly 
realize that he is an important cog in his 
community's safety, and respond along lines 
of human greatness that sacrifice of time 
and energy alone can bring out in one. 

Our schools have an opportunity to link 
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up with the community in a way that has 
never before seemed so real. Even if the 
crisis had never come, it would have been 
well worth our efforts. For working in a 
common enterprise usually develops a 
tolerant viewpoint. Now that the time for 
critical action has come, then the argument 
is supreme, and our young people will re- 
spond nobly to the call for serving others. 
Each teacher can do better this year those 





The CLEARING HousE 


things in the classroom that make for na- 
tional solidarity and unification. Each teach- 
er can become an important cog in the na- 
tional victory drive. Let us bend our efforts 
that way so that when Jume 1942 comes we 
may truly say to ourselves, even if nobody 
else does—“Well done, good and faithful 
servant. There has been a new ‘together- 
ness’ in my year’s work.” 
RusseLt V. BURKHARD 


Recently They Said: 


Knowing How to Work: CCC 


The public generally looked upon the CCC as a 
charity proposition back in 1933. It looks upon it 
now as one of the important links in national 
defense. . . . Officials of the corps found that young 
men were unemployed largely because they did 
not know how to work. A college graduate might 
find himself in the same position as an illiterate 
when he approached an employer for a job. If he 
did not know how to work he was passed over for 
someone who did know how. The corps now offers 
the opportunity of work training for any boy who 
needs it.—JAMES J. MCENTEE in School Life. 


Witness for the Defense 


It is true that the schools are not so good as they 
should be. Nothing is that good, but it is my 
earnest conviction that the schools at the present 
moment are the most progressive institution in 
society. They are attempting to fit children so that 
they may be at home in a chaotic world in which 
even adults hardly know which way to turn. If they 
should sometimes, or even frequently, fail to prepare 
the children for such an ordeal, it is perfectly 
absurd to hold them entirely responsible. After all, 
they can only take the children that are sent to 
them and do what little they can to overcome the 
adverse heredity, environment and training which 
is a threat to such a large proportion of the children 
in every community.—THURMAN B. RIcE in Indiana 
Teacher. 


Women and the Supt. 


A woman teacher is dependent upon the superin- 
tendent’s recommendation. Upon him and him 
alone depends her job and her chance for change. 
Her whole life’s work, her dearly-bought educational 
investment, her professional advancement, depend 


upon one man. Is that democracy? Why not a 
system whereby recommendations are collected from 
parents, present and former pupils, fellow teachers, 
bankers, preachers, and superintendents?—Apa Boy- 
ER in School and Community. 


No Pat Answers 


Our convention theme, you will recall, was “Edu- 
cation in the Crisis”. Pessimistically, one wonders 
if education will always be doomed to such a de- 
jected condition. Educators from the East, the 
South, the Middle-West discussed such timely topics 
as “Education Today Shapes Our Future”, “What 
is Worthwhile in Life and Education?” “The Role 
of the Teacher in the Crisis”, “The Real Security”, 
and “The School's Responsibility to Children in a 
Crisis”. Did you learn the answers to those ques- 
tions, you are wondering? No—before too many 
professional years have passed you will—bitterly, 
perhaps—realize that in theory there are no answers 
to questions or solutions to problems!—Marie M. 
HALp in Nebraska Educational Journal. 


Textbooks vs. Library 


Can one teach literature with one book? Someone 
has said textbooks have done more to degrade 
American intelligence than any other single force. 
What of the Iowa picture? In the eleventh grade 
221 schools (of 336 reporting) testified they had not 
five copies of any kind of supplementary books. 
In the schools having supplementary material, 
there is at least individuality, for no uniformity ex- 
ists. 

Then there is the library. Is it encouraging? Some 
strange comments of reading rooms being open a 
half hour a week, or the city library being in the 
nearest county seat town, dampen the optimism 
when one reads individual reports.—-RuTH Goop- 
rIcH in Midland Schools. 














= SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —< 


Souvenir of a Sad Experience 


By DANIEL R. Hopcpon 


A teacher is not on tenure unless recommended. 

The law of the state of New York requires the 
superintendent of schools to recommend a teacher 
for tenure and reemployment by the board of edu- 
cation after the probationary period is not suffi- 
cient to establish the status of tenure. If a teacher 
has been employed by a board and placed on tenure 
and the teacher receives a letter from the super- 
intendent’s office congratulating him upon his ap- 
pointment to tenure, such a teacher apparently 
obtains no tenure unless the superintendent had 
actually recommended him before the board took 
action. 

If the teacher is damaged by the failure of the 
superintendent to perform his ministerial duty re- 
quired by law, it would seem that the teacher would 
have a right of action for damages against the super- 
intendent. This would especially be true if the 
teacher were mislead by the statement and acts of 
the superintendent. 

The North case at Oyster Bay, N.Y., attracted 
considerable attention and has been in the courts for 
several years. It was a case where the principal of 
the high school was completing his probationary 
period at the end of the school year. Apparently 
the board, in April—before the close of his proba- 
tionary period—offered him a contract and the 
status of permanent tenure, to begin the first of 
July at the close of his probationary period. This 
was done with the full knowledge of the superin- 
tendent but without his recommendation. 

In June the board changed their minds. They 
decided they didn’t want to give the principal 
tenure. Thereupon they “fired” him, although he 
had accepted the contract to teach on tenure for 
the next school year. 

The principal sued the board to compel them to 
place him in his position as a tenure teacher, but 
the courts held the board acted without authority 
in employing him before placing him on tenure, 
i.e., before his probationary period was finished. 
This settled question number one. Boards of Edu- 
cation can’t place teachers on tenure until they 
have completed the probationary period to the last 
day. 

The July meeting of the board then seems to 
be the proper time to place on tenure teachers who 
have completed the probationary period by the end 


of June. The principal was not satisfied with this 
decision but brought another action in the Federal 
Court for damages for cancelation of his contract, 
which he had accepted, but this court found some- 
thing wrong with the contract. That contract had 
been given the principal by the board of educa- 
tion, without the recommendation of the super- 
intendent of schools. So the contract wasn’t worth 
the paper it was written on—merely a souvenir of 
a sad experience. 

In New York State the superintendent of schools 
is a key man. Don’t believe you have tenure in a 
school system in New York until you are sure the 
superintendent recommended you and you were 
formally voted this high status by your board of 
education. Tenure is not in the bag until that 
procedure is followed. 

High v Board of Education of Union Free School 
District No. 7 of the Town of North Hempstead 
(Oyster Bay), Naussau County, N.Y. 35 Fed. Supp. 
849 (Dec. 5, 1940). 


Legal “Has Beens” 


When a teacher gets old and out of date he can't 
teach in Wisconsin. To get rid of the “has beens”, 
for many teachers never know when they are “has 
beens”, the state of Wisconsin passed a statute as 
an amendment to the tenure law which denied 
teachers the right to tenure after the close of the 
school year during which a teacher should have at- 
tained the age of sixty-five years or to any teacher 
who should have attained the age of sixty-five prior 
to July 1, 1940. (Teachers tenure act, §39-40 (2). 
Chapter 121, Laws 1939) 

A teacher who had reached the age of sixty-five 
was notified that she would not be assigned to a 
position. She brought action to compel her rein- 
statement. 

The trial court held that the rights created by the 
Tenure Act were contractual in nature and that 
since the act was retrospective in operation, that is, 
included teachers who were employed before the 
act was passed, it impaired the obligation of a con- 
tract. Tenure was a contract and such an amend- 
ment to the act was invalid under Article 1, sec. 10, 
of the Constitution of the United States and Ar- 
ticle 1, sec. 12, of the Constitution of Wisconsin. 
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From this decision the board appealed to the 
Supreme Court, which in reversing the decision of 
the trial court calls attention to the case of Dodge 
v. Board of Education, 302 U.S. 74, 58 S. Ct. 98, 
100, 82 L. Ed. 57, which held that a state may enter 
into contracts with its citizens, the obligation of 
which the legislature cannot impair by subsequent 
enactment. Legislation, however, which merely de- 
clares a state policy and directs a subordinate body 
to carry it into effect, is subject to revision or re- 
peal according to the discretion of the legislature. 
(See also Phelps v. Board of Education, 300 U.S. 
319, 57 S. Ct. 483, 81 L. Ed. 674, discussed in Sixth 
School Law Yearbook, p. 4.) 

Tue Ricut To A SALARY. The language of the 
statute must provide for a contract if the obliga- 
tion upon the state is binding. An act or statute 
merely fixing salaries creates no contract, and this 
is equally true of an act fixing the term or tenure 
of an employee of a state agency. The presumption 
is that a law is not intended to create private or 
contractual rights, but merely declares a policy to 
be pursued until the legislature shall ordain other- 
wise. 

Tenure requires no written contract; it merely 
provides that no teacher shall be dismissed except 
for causes stated. Where the statute, however, does 
provide for a contract and is phrased in terms 
of a contract, as in Indiana where tenure is an 
“indefinite contract”, then the legislature may not 
change the provisions of the statute covering those 
who have acquired a right under it. Here the act 
is uot subject to an amendment. Indiana ex rel. 
Anderson Brand, 303 U.S. 95, 58 S. Ct. 443, 448, 82 
L. Ed. 685, 113 A. L. R. 1482. See Sixth School Law 
Yearbook. 

Since there was no intent in the Wisconsin 
tenure law to create a statutory contract, the law 
providing for the retirement of teachers would 
apply retrospectively to teachers who had previ- 
ously entered the system as well as prospectively for 
all who would hereafter become members of the 
retirement system. Morrison v. Board of Education 
of City of West Allis et al. (Supreme Court) 237 
Wis. 483, 297, N. W. 383, April 15, 1941. 


Off Again on Again 

A board of education in New York State de- 
cided to make the probationary period for teach- 
ers one year. When the teachers were about ready to 
breath a sigh of relief and congratulate themselves 
for having served the probationary period, or some 
lady teacher believed she would get married after 
she acquired tenure, the board played a practical 
joke on them by changing the probationary period 
from one year to three years. 
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Can a board of education do that to you? This 
question is answered in an important decision of 
the commissioner of education. 

A board of education in a school district main- 
taining an academic department persuant to the 
New York Education Law, (§312-a) passed a resolu- 
tion fixing the probationary period as one year for 
teachers who had been in service three years prior 
to the adoption of the tenure statute. Later the 
board rescinded this action and adopted a three- 
year probationary period for these teachers. 

The law provided that a board of education ih a 
union free school district “may fix the probationary 
period”, which must not be greater than three 
years. 

The commissioner of education held that the 
board could change the probationary period at any 
time, and that the tenure law which applied to 
union free school districts having a superintendent 
applied to this particular district, although a 
special act denominated the district in question only 
as a “school district”, and omitted the words “union 
free”. It must be considered a union free school 
district, said the commissioner, since only union 
free school districts in New York are permitted to 
have academic departments. Healy v. Board of Edu- 
cation of Hempstead, 60, State Dept. Reports 246, 
July 11, 1939. See also Matter of Krebe, 26, State 
Dept. Report 353 at p. 357- 


No Scalp Seeking to 
Avenge a Grudge 


Good faith is required of a board of education 
in dealing with teachers. “A board has no legal 
right,” says a Louisiana court, “of seeking a teacher's 
scalp” to avenge an old and deep-seated grudge 
against the teacher’s husband. You can’t pick on 
the teacher for her beloved husband's deeds of 
commission or omission. 

The teacher was competent and highly satis- 
factory to the patrons and pupils. Courts, of course, 
cannot assume to exercise the discretion of the 
school board in employing or dismissing teachers 
unless boards act unreasonably and unlawfully. 
When a board tries to get even with a teacher's 
husband by discharging his wife that’s too much 
for the court to condone. 

The underlying principle of any act relating to 
the administration of a public-school system should 
be the improvement and advancement of the cause 
of education. Getting a teacher's scalp doesn’t even 
attain the dignity of an extracurricular activity. 
Kennington et al v Red River Parish School Board 
(La.), 200 Sp. 514, Nov. 29, 1940. 














f ELEMENTS OF AERONAUTICS 


ae By Captain Francis Pope and Dr. Arthur S. Otis 
WK Introduction by Major Al Williams 

— A Makes possible immediate introduction of a high school 

ee oe course in aeronautics. It gives a comprehensive treatment of 

"i the whole wide field, including the art of flying, aerodynam- 

PN ics, air navigation, meteorology, and the rules and regula- 

Seen. tions all pilots must know. Written so that the average high 


school andet can understand and use what he learns. Profusely illustrated with es- 
pecially made drawings, diagrams, and with numerous photographs, 


BIOLOGY AND HUMAN AFFAIRS for the class, 


By John W. Ritchie a 
alive 
A high school textbook, notable for the way it acquaints the for the teacher, 


student with the concrete facts yet organizes these in accordance 
with wide ideas that give meaning. A sound and tested teaching 

rocedure combines the type, group, and principles methods. teachable 
illustrated with more than 750 photographs and drawings. 


eminently 


ae STUDIES AND ACTIVITIES IN 
book for use BIOLOGY 


with any By Chapin Day and Margaret. Ritchie 


modern A laboratory manual, notebook, and activity guide designed 
wo to challenge and to provide vigorous training for students of 
varying abilities, The large ideas and principles of biology are 
developed through subject matter close to the student’s everyday 

life; he is guided in dealing firsthand with a variety of living material. 


SECOND-YEAR ALGEBRA by the authors 
By Schorling-Smith-Clark of Modern- 


School 
A standard second-year course which not only assures mastery Algeb 
of techniques but also develops, step by step, an understanding paores 
of these techniques and their varied applications. The authors and 
from wide experience have developed methods which obviate or 
minimize common difficulties. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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The Worker's Road to Learning, by T. R. tions, and organizational and ideological loyalties— likel 
ApaM. New York: American Association have subordinated the desire to participate effec- givin 
for Adult Education, 1940. 152 pages, tively in the control of public education. Neverthe- unre 
$1.25. less, the intention so to do is persistent, and the By 
potential popular support for labor-endorsed candi- Educ 
Workers’ Education in the United States, dates is far too strong to be long ignored. Socie 
edited by THEoporE Brame vp. Fifth Such being the case, it behooves public-school debt. 
Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. educators to familiarize themselves with the institu- instil 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1941. 320 tions, programs, and outlooks that characterize all cases 
pages, $2.50. aspects of the workers’ own efforts to educate Only 
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briefly set forth and interestingly evaluated. 

What is needed, concludes Adam, is a “mobiliza- 
tion of learning”, tentative plans for which should 
challenge labor leaders and educational authorities. 
“When the people awaken to their needs they are 
likely to do so suddenly, demanding action and 
giving little quarter to established institutions 
unready for wider services.” 

By its preparation and publication of Workers’ 
Education in the United States, the John Dewey 
Society once more puts all frontier education in its 
debt. The authors of its twelve chapters represent 
institutions and orientations that are in several 
cases regretfully unfamiliar to most schoolmen. 
Only four of them have often been associated with 
public-school discussions (Brameld, Counts, Baker, 
and Theresa Wolfson). The others are drawn from 
the labor education movement itself; to altogether 
too few will the names Hardman, Miller, Hansome, 
Starr, Hanson, Coit, Hilder Smith, and Schwarz- 
tianber strike recognition of very important con- 
temporary educational leaders in America. It’s time 
they did! 

The volume consists of three parts: Perspectives; 
Workers’ Education Today; and Problems and 
Prospects. While Part I inevitably rethreshes straw 
that may be familiar to alert educators, Part II 
makes the sympathetic reader tingle with pride 
and anticipation that such thoughtful and skillful 
innovations and adaptations are taking place in 
American educational life—albeit largely ignored 
by scholastics. 

Part III, however, offers the most exciting think- 
ing, especially the chapter on “Relations with 
Public Education”. In Chapter X Frank E. Baker 
outlines a democratic and realistic program for 
public education which would make separate 
workers’ educational institutions as unnecessary as 
they obviously ought to be in a post-feudalistic 
industrial society. In Chapter XI Counts and 
Brameld continue to elaborate Baker's vision and 
to reenforce his issues with somewhat different 
emphases and in more detail. 

In the final chapter Brameld ably summarizes 
the contributions of his fellow authors. By amalga- 
mation and selection he enunciates a clearly articu- 
lated philosophy of workers’ education. “The 
‘challenge and opportunity’ before workers’ educa- 
tion,” he concludes, “is two-fold. First, it must 
operate in the ‘picket line’ of everyday experience; 
second, it must know what democracy is and what 
it aims to be. . . . It heralds a society where, 
should we achieve it, the spiritual and physical 
resources of life become at last available to and 
under the control of the great common denominator 
of American democracy—the men and women who 
work.” P. W. L. C. 
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AIRLANES 
ENGLISH 


By Holland Roberts, Professor of Education, Stan- 

‘ord University ; Elizabeth solv, Disertes of Radio 
and Curriculum Assistant, ngeles County 
Schools; and Helen Rachford, Uethool of Education, 
Stanford University. 


Here is an integrated English program, with emphasis 
on spoken language developed through individual and 
group activities involving related basic skills—reading, 
writing, listening, and critical thinking. Activities and 
materials center about the radio experiences and every- 
day speech experiences of pupils in the home, in the 
community, and in the school. 


This book gives pupils real comprehension of the sig- 
nificance and importance of speech in everyday life, 
and specific training in applying the principles of good 
speech in varied fields, such as radio broadcasting and 
announcing, acting in plays, choral speaking, develop- 
ing voice personality, improving conversation, inter- 
viewing, judging radio programs, listening, microphone 
technique, newscasting, panel discussions, round-table 
and forum discussions, reading aloud, speaking on spe- 
cial occasions, and using the telephone. It includes 
material, too, on planning radio programs, on learning 
to speak more effectively, on thinking and talking 
straight, using good English, talking to an audience, 
writing for radio, and writing original stories. $1.72 
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Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence, by 
Caro.ine B. Zacury, in collaboration 
with Marcarer Licuty (for the Com- 
mission on Secondary School Curriculum, 
Progressive Education Association). New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940. 
558 pages, $3. 

Inadvertently, this review appears quite late, but 
the importance of Dr. Zachry’s latest book is 
such that it will not be quickly supplanted by 
other studies. THe CLearinc House, however 
tardily, is morally obliged to call to the attention 
of those who read these reviews a volume that will 
be widely discussed by members of “reading circles” 
and other groups that share their adventures in 
professional literature. 

The book is based on materials of the Study of 
Adolescents, a research study directed by Dr. 
Zachry, and represents the best thinking of co- 
operating teachers, psychologists, psychiatrists, phy- 
sicians, anthropologists, sociologists, and social 
workers. The Study of Adolescents was set up in 
1934, concluded its research in 1939, and the book 
here considered is the first published report devoted 
to its findings. 

Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence “is ad- 
dressed to high-school and college teachers and to 


guidance workers and other specialists concerned 
with secondary education in hope that two purposes 
may be served. From the analysis of life-adjustment 
tasks confronting adolescents and the discussion of 
their attempts to work these out, the reader may 
gain in understanding of his students. And since 
throughout these pages the potential significance 
for education of relationships between adolescent 
and adult is manifest, the reader may gain added 
insights into his individual professional function in 
fostering the social development of boys and girls.” 
J. C. D. 


Pupils Are People: A Report of the Com- 
mittee on Individual Differences, Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 
Neue Appy, Chairman. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1941. 203 pages, 
$2.25. 

Naturally it would be anticipated that recom- 
mendations sponsored by the alert National Council 
of Teachers of English for adapting the English 
curriculum and procedures to the individual needs 
and potentialities of children would emphasize 
positive qualities and expressive opportunities 
rather than deficiencies and remedies. The reader 
of this volume, Pupils Are People, finds his antici- 








really leads somewhere. 


It is in every way a pupil’s book. From the attractive 
cover to the conveniently arranged vocabulary it is 
planned from the point of view of the pupil. Unique 
devices aid the pupil in understanding. 


It is flexible in method. The readings present lively, 
informal, but accurately graded stories,—material 
which lends itself well to the direct, reading, or 
gtammatical methods of teaching. 


Boston New York Chicago 





EL CAMINO REAL 


UNDERSTANDING OUR SPANISH-SPEAKING NEIGHBORS 





Ylow 


By EpirH Moore JarreETT, Fillmore High School, Fillmore, Calif. 
and Beryt J. M. MCMANus, Hollywood High School, Hollywood, Calif. 


THE THREE-FOLD AIM of this new basal text for first year Spanish classes is 
(1) to build a “royal road to learning” Spanish, paved smoothly with the culture 
of the people who speak it, and not too steep to take in high gear, yet (2) a road 
which demands the steady use of all the pupil’s power, and (3) a road which 


It provides sympathetic understanding of our Span- 
ish-speaking neighbors. The study material is based 
on what Spanish-speaking people say and do under 
every-day circumstances. The authors have stressed 
the ways of life that are the common heritage of the 
New World from Old Spain. 


A Manual and Objective Tests are available for 
teachers. This test material may be used by teachers 
in any way they wish, free of charge. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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pations fulfilled; the emphasis of the twenty-five 
contributors is upon exploiting the uniqueness of 
individuals. 

The report consists of four major parts: The 
Meaning of Individual Differences for English; 
Recognizing Individual Differences in the English 
Class; Providing for Individual Differences in Eng- 
lish through Reading; Providing for Individual Dif- 
ferences in English through Writing. 

It is inevitable that there should be considerable 
differences in viewpoint among twenty-five or more 
contributors. But on the whole they have kept the 
positive approach above that of correcting the de- 
ficiencies of the handicapped pupil. The volume 
provides a much-needed antidote for the traditional 
emphasis on corrective work for deviates! 

P. W. L. C. 


Country Schooima’am, by DeLta T. LuTEs. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1941. 328 
pages, $2. 

In reviewing this novel it is difficult to begin 
without mentioning that it is apparently a part of 
the literary return-to-the-country we have been ex- 
periencing with authors who celebrate, biographi- 
cally or autobiographically, the hardships and the 
triumphs of country doctors, country lawyers, coun- 
try teachers, and the other familiar functionaries of 
the rural communities. The country doctors have 
been pretty thoroughly glamorized, but there was 
still a blank space in the record of achievements of 
the schoolma’am, and Miss Lutes’ novel is a 
credible effort to fill in that blank. 

The story is told in the first person and is 
apparently authentic and autobiographical. The 
young girl of sixteen who, “late in the easy 
Eighties”, took her first position in a school in 
rural Michigan, was like thousands of others who, 
with little or no special training, somehow managed 
to work out most of the difficulties confronting 
them, difficulties that might appear insuperable to 
the university-trained schoolma’am of today. 

Della Lutes writes with a style not without dis- 
tinction and appropriate to the simple story she 
has to tell. Readers who like good food and enjoy 
the peculiar pleasure of reading about the great 
dinners that, as much as anything else, typify life 
in the country, will be appreciative of the author's 
attention to this phase of her story. (She is the 
author of an earlier book. entitled The Country 
Kitchen—and an epicure uninhibited by the new 
cult of calories and vitamins.) Country school- 
teachers everywhere will find something to enjoy 
in Country Schoolma’am, and the wholesome nature 
of the story will recommend it for school library 
purchase. J. C. D. 
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Use This New Text To Help 


Your Young Consumers. 
USING 
DOLLARS AND SENSE 


By FLoyp and KINNEY 
314 pages. List Price, $1.40 


Just published. A timely text for junior 
and senior high schools, giving sound 
basic training in the essentials of con- 
sumer economics. Here are the funda- 
mental principles which withstand 
change. Equip your students for the 
complex world of today by giving them 
an intelligent knowledge of Using 
Dollars and Sense. 
@ 
The Citizen as Patriot 


Needs New Insight. 


Help Your Students to Acquire 
It by Using 
DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 


By MUTHARD, HASTINGS, GOSNELL 
673 pages. List Price, $1.76 


A basal civics text which is positive in 
its concept of democracy ; which stresses 
the ideals of the democratic way of 
life; which makes students realize the 
obligations as well as the privileges of 
citizenship. 
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Indoctrination for American Democracy, by 
BENJAMIN F. Prrrencer. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1941. 110 pages, $1.25. 

All liberals must be grateful to Dean Pittenger 
for this thoughtful apology for ideological in- 
doctrination for a faith which seems to him funda- 
mental to the persistence and further development 
of American democracy. They may, like the re- 
viewer, disagree in one or several respects with the 
faith that the author espouses or with the implied 
means he would countenance for indoctrination. 
Nevertheless, the type of inquiry pursued by him 
to discover the agreed-upon beliefs and faiths and 
instrumentations characteristic of thoughtful men 
of goodwill, is one that may well be utilized again 
and again by men of differing orientations. 

Certainly there is a core of emotionalized loyalty 
to some ideals and aspirations that infuses the 
great majority of American democrats. Every honest 
and persistent attempt to abstract them from our 
practices and attitudes and to state them in terms 
clear enough for all normal minds to grasp is 
highly commendable. 

By indoctrination Pittenger means “the develop- 
ment of understandings, beliefs, and loyalties with 
respect to basic and abiding principles.” The need 
for such indoctrination of “democratic principles” 
is evidenced to him by “the existing dearth of 
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common understandings concerning the nature and 
implications of democracy”. It is time that democ- 
racy (i., democratic ideology) should have 
“arrived”. It has been emergent over a long course 
of human history; let us now formulate it in words 
and let all teachers teach these words to children— 
and so indoctrinate them for American democracy! 

One need not deny that there are common ideas 
and faiths in which American democrats concur in 
order to justify his own belief that the verbalistic 
approach to indoctrination is at best relatively im- 
potent and probably very dangerous indeed. His- 
torically and contemporaneously men who other. 
wise get along reasonably well with each other as 
neighbors and citizens and workers grow so emo- 
tional because of minute differences concerning 
even mystic interpretations of some elements of 
faiths to which they feel loyalties that they suspect 
each other. 

Is not a democratic ideological platform merely 
an intellectual formulation of law and slogan that 
reflects the equilibrium of the moment among 
powerful, more or less opposing forces? 

Through creatively controlled schools the un- 
conscious minds of teachers, children, and many 
parents can rather readily be aided to express 
themselves in acts and attitudes that conform to 
democratic ways of cooperative living. Hetero- 
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The Eaton-Palmer 
WORKBOOKS IN LITERATURE 


FOR 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


By Haro_p T. EATON, A. M. 
Head of the Department of English, High School, Brockton, Mass. 


EAcH workbook is a guide to the study of the classic chapter by chapter and provides 
interesting worthwhile student activity instead of wholly passive reading. Two hundred 
objective questions and ten creative writing problems are included. Keys free with 


Single copies: 15 cents 
In quantity: 10 cents each 
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The GEOMETRY of 
CURRENT EVENTS 


%* How do naval gunners determine the range of an enemy 
ship? 


% How do army engineers estimate the width of a river for a 
pontoon bridge? 


% How do artillerymen find the elevation of an enemy battery 
on a mountainside? 


% How are quick plane-table field maps made of regions of 
military importance? 


The Boyce-Beatty GEOMETRY UNIT offers a semester of introductory or 
practical geometry based upon indirect measurement projects, including the 
principles of such military problems in range finding as those listed above. 
Throughout the book, the wealth and variety of field-work measurement prob- 
lems such as our armed forces and engineers use today give the GEOMETRY 
UNIT a new timeliness and value. 


Boyce, GEOMETRY UNIT 


Including an Introductory Algebra Unit 


Here is a practical geometry book for today’s young people! The present edition 
contains a six-week introductory Algebra Unit that is remarkably clear and easy to 
grasp. This is a speed-up book that in one semester will give your academic pupils 
such an understanding of geometry and algebra that they will progress faster and 
more successfully in formal courses, And as for non-academic pupils, here’s their 
practical, terminal course in mathematics. Order the GEOMETRY UNIT on 30-day 
approval today. And while you consider it for adoption, introduce in your present 
classes such timely, exciting materials as those explaining the above military problems. 


List price 96¢—30-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. SSt Pout Ave. 


Textbooks for the Modernized Curriculum 
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geniety of verbal creeds is relatively unimportant. 
Gradually and in time the heterogeneity becomes 
impotent to create divisiveness. P. W. L. C. 


Democracy in American Life, by AVERY 
Craven. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. 143 pages, $1. 


What Is Democracy? by CHarves E. Mer- 
RIAM. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. 115 pages, $1. 

The first two lectures given under the Walgreen 
Foundation for the Study of American Institutions, 
Democracy in American Life and What Is Democ- 
racy?, are published primarily for the lay reader 
rather than for the specialist in social services. 

In the first, Professor Craven discusses four epochs 
in the interrelation of democratic theory and prac- 
tice and the social-economic conditions with which 
they dealt, and which in turn gave them shape. 
Democracy, he points out, has been realistic; it 
has been practiced as a way of associated living 
because it suited frontier conditions; its justifica- 
tions in times of discontent with attempted authori- 
tarian controls over the common people have been 
largely rationalizations by more agile minds, selec- 
tive appeals to precedents, documents, and theories 
which could be made to substantiate man’s aspira- 
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tions for liberty. The epochs and the leaders: 

Thomas Jefferson carried over the ideology of 
the American Revolution to rally agrarian assertion 
at the turn of the Nineteenth Century; Andrew 
Jackson headed the thrust for power by the New 
West with its paradoxical emphases on equality, 
freedom, and conformity. The tragedy of Abraham 
Lincoln as the phrase-maker for the democratic- 
moralistic reformers of the North, prosecuting a 
terrible war that put an acquisitive bourgeoisie 
in control of the country’s social-economic-political 
life, is clearly and convincingly set forth; the failure 
of William Jennings Bryan—and his continuing 
triumph—as heir to this reform movement of 
protesters against urban domination, brings us 
down to date. 

In What Is Democracy? Merriam answers his 
question in terms of the world, national and inter- 
national, of the present moment. To him democ- 
racy is fundamentally political democracy; its social- 
economic aspects are derived from that, though of 
course there is very significant interplay between 
them. He devotes a pungent chapter to misunder- 
standings regarding democracy; he explains the close 
connections between democracy and equality and 
democracy and liberty. His final lecture, Making 
Democracy Work, is at once a great affirmation of 
faith and a program for action. =. & 
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How to Locate Educational Information and Data 


$4.00 By Carter Alexander 


Indispensable for the professional library of every ambitious 
teacher or school administrator. 


Invaluable for the graduate student who wishes to make 
full use of library resources on educational information and 


WHAT THE CRITICS HAVE SAID: 
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With Apologies. to 
WHAT PRODUCTS? 


More men—and women also—have enjoyed THE JOURNAL OF EDU- 
CATION in recent months than ever before in its sixty-six years of continuous 
publication. It is eight ways better than the average educational periodical— 
we hope. 


1. Its articles are brief and interestingly written. 

Its field is as broad as education itself. 

Its emphasis is on better results and how to get them. 
. It is not super-technical. 

. It is inspirational as well as practical. 


Its News Digest of Education in Action is an exclusive feature. 


NA vs. ww WN 


. It keeps you pleasantly and promptly posted about educational 
progress. 
8. It presents education as the exciting human enterprise it really is. 


The Journal of Education brings you 57 varieties of interesting points 
in every issue. 


It costs only a penny a day—or even less—to have this dynamic, integrating 
magazine coming to your school or home address regularly . . . and here’s a 
chance to get acquainted and win a little bonus, too, for knowing the slogan 
with which those advertising fellows seek to educate us all. 


Eventually you will discover and enjoy the Journal of Education. Why not 
now? 


Send us only one dollar for the next four issues of the Journal; and for 
every italicized slogan you identify or complete correctly you will receive an 
additional monthly issue free. 

N. B. This introductory offer is open to new subscribers only. 


Mail your dollar and answers to 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
Six Park Street, Boston 
The Yearly Subscription price is $2.25 (Monthly, nine issues) 
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Science Education 


The only professional all-science 
magazine for all teachers of science. 


Science Education serves the needs 
of science teachers: 


1. Practical classroom helps, problems, 
projects, and teaching units by class- 
room teachers of science. 


2. Reports of investigations in the con- 
tent and methods of teaching sci- 
ence. 


3. Abstract and book review sections 
of significant interest to science 
teachers. 


4. Pertinent articles serve as a con- 
tinual stimulus and inspiration to 
science teachers. 


5. Invaluable in your library as a 
source of reference material. 


Science Education is the Official 
Organ of the National Association for 
Research in Science Teaching, the 
National Council on Elementary Sci- 
ence, and the Science Association of 
the Middle States. 


Mail This Coupon Today 





Science Education 
College Station 
Stillwater, Okla. 


Enclosed find $.......... for one year's 
subscription to Science Education. 
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Subscription rates: U.S., one year, $2.50, 
Foreign, one year, $3.50 
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The Administration of the Modern Sec. 
ondary School, by B. EpMownson, 
JosepH Roemer, and Frances L. Bacon. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. 642 
pages, $3. 

The authors of this book have thoroughly re- 
vised and expanded their Secondary School Admin. 
istration, bringing it up to date. It is intended to 
serve both as a guide and reference for school 
administrators and as a textbook for college students 
of organization and administration of secondary 
schools. 

This attractive text consists of six divisions deal- 
ing respectively with the changing character of the 
secondary school, its organization and management, 
the administration and guidance of the pupil per- 
sonnel, the improvement of instruction, school rela- 
tionships, and concrete exemplifications of approved 
and stimulating practices in small and large schools. 
A stimulating final chapter dealing with impending 
changes in secondary education discusses the cur- 
riculum, administrative organization, enrichment 
and extension of functions, the teaching staff, and 
research and evaluation as the authors envision 
them. P. W. L. C. 


Student Teaching, by CHARLES W. SANFORD, 
WILLIAM HaAsperton, and LI&setre J. 
McHarry. Champaign, IIl.: Stipes Pub- 
lishing Co., 1940. 164 pages, $1.45. 

With the present emphasis on clear-cut programs 
in student teaching, there has been a felt need for 
books in the field that can be used by students for 
the direction and evaluation of their work, Stu- 
dent Teaching is such a work. It is introduced by 
a philosophy of the purposes and professional at- 
titudes of student teaching, followed by an out- 
line of desirable student-teacher practices. This 
material runs the gamut of student-teacher activities, 
from observation of class activities to means by 
which work observed in the classroom can be ap- 
praised, at the time and at the completion of the 
activity. 

The book is brief and contains much material in 
topical form. This makes it valuable to the stu- 
dent teacher who wishes to use it as a quick source 
of material or method, to the instructor who can 
present a prepared outline to his class to be used 
as a point for elaboration, and to the supervisor 
who wishes a concise source of material. The book 
is interestingly and carefully written, and it is 
authoritative. It is well backed with bibliographical 
material of use to the new student as well as to the 
master of the field. I highly recommend it. 

INGRAHAM HUMPHREY 
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A Report of the Regents’ Inquiry 














into the character and cost of education in New York State 


THE CHANGING 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By Leo J. Brueckner, Univ. of Minnesota 








One of the major undertakings in the history of elementary education, this report 
was prepared by Prof. Brueckner and 13 elementary-education specialists at a cost 
of $50,000. Its 15 chapters are packed with the actual facts about the strengths and 
weaknesses of elementary schools today, and with recommendations for improve- 
ments. This book has gone rapidly through three printings, and is used in thousands 
of school systems. Order THE CHANGING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL today on 
approval. If you do not find it one of the most practical and immediately useful 
elementary-education books that you have ever read, you may return it within 10 days 


for credit. 
CONTENTS 
PART I 


I. The Appraisal of the Elementary Educational Program 
II. The Description of the Educational Product 
III. The Organization of Elementary Education 
IV. Pupil Progress in the Elementary Schools 
V. The Elementary-School Curriculum 
VI. Classroom Instruction in Elementary Schools 
VII. Supervision of the Elementary Schools 
VIII. The Study of Handicapped Children 


IX. Summary of Major Recommendations 


PART Il 


X. Health-Education Problems of the Elementary Schools 
By C.-E. A. Winslow, C. C. Wilson, and Martha MacDonald 
XI. Reading Instruction in Elementary Schools 
By W. S. Gray and Bernice Leary 
XII. Social-Studies Teaching in Elementary Schools 
By Edgar B. Wesley and Howard Wilson 
XIII. Arithmetic Instruction in Elementary Schools 
By C. L. Thiele and Leo J. Brueckner 
XIV. Teaching of English in Elementary Schools 
By Dora V. Smith 
XV. Instruction in Art in Elementary Schools 
By Robert Stose Hilpert 


List price $3.50—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. *er"voa"* 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 366) 


PACKETS: Two “Resource Packets” on important 
questions facing the United States are offered by 
the American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C. One packet contains 9 
pamphlets and a syllabus for teachers on “The 
United States and Latin America”. The other has 
9 pamphlets and a syllabus on “The United States 
and the Far East”. The packets are $1.50 each. 


SECRETARY: A North Dakota high-school boy, 
Earl Walter, secretary of the Future Farmers of 
America, gets around, according to North Dakota 
Teacher. During his year of office he traveled al- 
most 20,000 miles in 24 states; visited two-thirds 
of the F.F.A. chapters in North Dakota; made 77 
speeches; appeared on g radio programs, 4 with 
national hook-ups, and wrote 316 letters on Future 
Farmer business. 


PAN-AMERICA: Hemisphere Solidarity is one 
of the new national-defense pamphlets published 
by the U. S. Office of Education. It is a guide on 
inter-American relations, emphasizing Latin 
America, for senior-high-school teachers. Part I 
deals with methods of teaching hemisphere solidar- 
ity. Part II contains a suggested outline of prob- 
lems and activities. Part III deals with sources of 





The CLEARING House 


information. Copies may be obtained for 15 cents 
each from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash. 
ington, D.C. Newest pamphlet in the series is How 
Libraries May Serve, for school librarians, also 15 
cents. (Incidentally, never send stamps in payment 
for government pamphlets. Government mail goes 
free . . . so what would they do with stamps?) 


NAMES: Tendency of normal schools is to as- 
pire to flossier designations. School and Society re- 
ports the following progress in names of several 
normal schools: First they became teachers col- 
leges, then colleges of education, then state col- 
leges. Curriculum changes seem to have paralleled 
this advance—and a state college should be able 
to recruit better football material. 


DESIGN: A “Good Neighbor Playing Cards” 
bridge set has been developed by the American 
Association of University Women. One deck has 
colorful Mayan characters for kings, queens, and 
jacks, while the personnel of the other deck is 
Incan. But commercial decks have stuck to the 
same old medieval royal family while everything 
else we use has gone through sweeping changes in 
design. Isn't this a good opportunity for a large- 
scale art-class project—a set of designs for a mod- 
ern deck of cards? 


(Continued on page 384) 
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OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Magazine 


Features 


The counselor today has a special obligation to be well informed on major 
developments in the field. Articles by experts and authoritative information 
appear in the Magazine. It is your professional journal. Why not subscribe 


Published monthly, October through May 


OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 
425 West 123rd Street, New York City 


Washington News 
Convention Reports 
Book Reviews 
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Join the National Council o 
ent - 
oes 
Teachers of Mathematics 

as- I. The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics carries on its work 
re- through two publications. 
eral 1. The Mathematics Teacher. Published monthly except in June, July, 
— August and September. It is the only magazire in America dealing ex- 
7 clusively with the teaching of mathematics in elementary and secondary 
aie schools. Membership (for $2) entitles one to receive the magazine free. 

2. The National Council Yearbooks. The first Yearbook on “A General 

Survey of Progress, in the last Twenty-five Years” and the second on 

ds” “Curriculum Problems in Teaching Mathematics” are out of print. The 
can third on “Selected Topics in Teaching Mathematics,” the fourth on 
has “Significant Changes and Trends in the Teaching of Mathematics 
and Throughout the World Since 1910,” the fifth on “The Teaching of 
is Geometry,” the sixth on “Mathematics in Modern Life,” the seventh 
the on “The Teaching of Algebra,” the eighth on “The Teaching of Mathe- 
ing matics in Secondary Schools,” the ninth on “Relational and Functional 
in Thinking in Mathematics,” the tenth on “The Teaching of Arithmetic,” 
‘ge: the eleventh on “The Place of Mathematics in Modern Education,” the 
od- twelfth on “Approximate Computation,” the thirteenth on “The Nature 


of Proof,” the fourteenth on “The Training of Mathematics Teachers 
for Secondary Schools in England and Wales and in the United 
States,” the fifteenth on “The Place of Mathematics in Secondary 
= Education” and the sixteenth on “Arithmetic in General Education” — 
each may be obtained for $1.25 (bound volumes) from the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 
All of the yearbooks except the first and second (3 to 16 inclusive) may 
be had for $14.00 postpaid. After May 1, 1942, the price of each of the 
above yearbooks will be $1.75 each postpaid. 


II. The Editorial Committee of the above publications is W. D. Reeve of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, Editor-in-Chief ; Dr. 
Vera Sanford, of the State Normai School, Oneonta, N.Y.; and W. S. 
Schlauch of the School of Commerce, New York University. 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 382) 

DETROIT: The Detroit, Mich., public schools 
celebrate their 100th anniversary in 1942. The town's 
first free public school occupied the second floor 
of a grocery, reports Michigan Education Journal. 
Women teachers were paid $18 a month, men 
teachers $30. The school year was 6 months, the 
school week included Saturday morning, and the 
school day ran from 7:30 to 4. Among the early 
textbooks: McGuffey’s Eclectic Series of Readers, 
Town's Intellectual Algebra, and Parker's Philoso- 
phy. Wonder how the pupils liked “intellectual 
algebra” then? 


UNFAIR?: In examining the program of the con- 
vention of one of the larger state education as- 
sociations, we noticed that there were 10 men 
speakers for every woman speaker. Presumably the 
association has many more women members than 
men. Is this taxation without representation, or 
has the cat got their tongues, as we used to say? 
Understand, if it’s okay with you, it’s okay with 
your reporter. 


CENSUS: The Business Education World suggests 
that the 1940 census facts provide much source 
material for social-studies class work. We learned 
from a table that Nevada has the lowest population 


density of any state—1 person per square mile. 
Rhode Island has the highest population density, 
with 674 persons per square mile. Theoretically, it 
occurs to us, Rhode Island should therefore have 5 
teachers per square mile, if they can find standing 
room. On the other hand, still very theoretically, 
a Nevada teacher in a one-room, 30-pupil school 
would have to draw his pupils from an area of 120 
square miles. 


HANDBOOK: In a big school, memos, instruc- 
tions to teachers, mimeographed leaflets, dealing 
with school rules and procedures, often flow in a 
stream from “the office”, and prove confusing to 
new teachers. Recently, reports Samuel G. Gil- 
burt in Teaching in Practice, all such material was 
sifted and consolidated into one “Teacher's Hand- 
book” at Straus Junior High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
The handbook has proved of value not only to new 
teachers but also to the whole faculty. 


CLUB AID: Sometimes $10 means the difference 
between a high-school diploma and none for a girl. 
That is why federations of women's clubs in and 
around New York City have revolving funds to assist 
girls to complete high-school or college work. 
Amounts given range from pin-money for carfare 
and occasional dresses for a high-school girl to $250 
annually toward expenses of a college student. 
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A Source Unit 


By Howarp E. WILSON AND OTHERS 


The Bill of Rights as a bulwark of American democracy 





Civil Liberties 








The history of civil liberties in the United States 
Constitutional and judicial safeguards of freedom 
The meaning of civil liberty to the individual 
Limits of liberty in relation to group welfare 


Do you teach these topics to high school classes? If so, you will appreciate the inspiration, 
information, and guidance provided in the newly published source unit, Teaching the 
Civil Liberties. Included are lists of classroom activities, sources of audio-visual aids, 
selected quotations, reading lists, and suggestions for evaluation. 


40 pages 30 cents 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
Room 202, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W. Washington, D.C. 
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